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LUTHERAN QUARTERLY. 


APRIL 1919. 


ARTICLE I. 


THE COLLAPSE OF A BAD THEORY. 


BY DAVID H. BAUSLIN, D.D., LL.D. 


Man may act either automatically in the realm of what 
has been denominated the “lower biology,” simply as a 
living being and by a kind of law of “natural selection,” 
or he may act ethically in the realm of what on the other 
hand, has been called the “higher biology,” and by the 
higher law of rational selection. Morality is possible 
only as a relation between persons, it being life and not a 
mere species of abstraction. The fundamental thought 
of the Christian revelation is that of the relation of God 
as a person to man asa person. In view of such primary 
principles classified as to his various relationships, it may 
be affirmed that man sustains four permanent relations, 
his relation to things, to himself, to his fellow men and 
to God. To-day it is no longer an open question, that for 
a long period, in the most recent times, in the history of 
the most advanced peoples of the earth, there has been a 
great increase in the emphasis and value put upon a 
man’s relations to mere things, as compared with the 
emphasis placed upon the value of man, as reflecting the 
image of God and man’s relation to God. The period 
through which we have been passing and leading up to 
the great war, begun in 1914, has been largely dominated 
by the emphasis put upon things, upon natural science 
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and mechanics, upon the study and use of things which 
are so tangible that they can be seen, handled, felt and 
estimated in terms of weight and power. 

If the great war has shown us one thing more than an- 
other, it is the folly of placing an overestimate upon mere 
things and likewise the folly of any such gross conception 
of life and its undertakings as would contemplate mere 
efficiency in the doing of things as among the most 
worthy of all forms of human consideration. That man 
must henceforth be an incorrigible, as one who is stupidly 
joined to his gross and debasing idols, who would persist 
in putting things above men and the applications of sci- 
ence above faith. If we will turn now to the study of our 
higher relations with self, our fellow men and God we 
shall certainly find, upon any fair and adequate induc- 
tion into all the facts, the urgent need for some vital 
changes in our emphasis and estimates. We have been 
too long thinking of man as but something more than a 
superior animal, even going so far with one as to classify 
him as a “religious animal” and with another in his classi- 
fication of him as a being who is “‘incorrigibly religious.” 
It is coming to be a serious question whether we have not 
for too long a time for safety for the individual, the 
Church or the community, been putting physical powers 
and the athletic games too long in the first place, voca- 
tion above character, and utility above conscience and 
emotion. We shall just as certain be driven back from 
this low ground and forced again to place the emphasis 
upon man as a rational moral and religious being created 
in the image of God. 

When we have come to the consideration of our social 
relations we have disputed as to whether we are to re- 
gard our fellowmen as individuals or in the aggregate, as 
a mass, being tempted very strongly, in consequence of 
our materialistic tendency to magnify the mass more than 
the individual. In fact in much of our thinking in this 
phenomenal period of human life, in our estimates of 
man and social organization we have fallen under the 
dominion of mistaken ideals which have served only to 
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bring trouble and disaster to the world. One after an- 
other the mighty problems of the new era present them- 
selves, not only to the delegates at Paris, but are also re- 
flected in the eager thinking and longing of millions who 
are following their deliberations with an irresistible so- 
licitude. The war has made us realize. more than ever 
that man’s soul is not built upon inanimate atoms, that 
his emotions have not come from inorganic protoplasm or 
from philosophical speculations and dreamy theories of 
men. We have been forced to realize that faith and hope 
and love, and truth and honor and justice come from a 
soul that was never evolved through the process of 
chance; that after all, these fundamental factors in man’s 
life and relations are great verities, that are not the mere 
kiln-dried speculations of experimental biology; and that 
man, after all the exploitation of his alleged native good- 
ness under the processes of naturalistic education is as 
incapable of being made right by a change of environ- 
ment as by an act of congress. 

The age in which we have our time and place is one of 
key-words, some of which rise suddenly to an unexpected 
and dizzy popularity, and sometimes after being over- 
worked pass into oblivion and disuse with a sudden- 
ness that is somewhat bewildering. For a generation or 
more we have had much talk about efficiency. It is a 
good word and a sound word when it is not perverted to 
wrong interpretations, and allowed to degenerate into a 
mere conception of the worship of power, into a mad 
over-emphasis upon the mere doing of things. The doc- 
tors of society who are constantly making prescriptions 
for the better organization of the social organism have 
been busy at suggesting and interpreting certain orders 
of life. We have heard, for example, much of the “stren- 
uous” life, with its earnest and sometimes frenzied advo- 
cates, who are not unfrequently unmindful of the fact 
that in quietness there is strength and that meditation is 
essential, after all, to the highest and noblest efficiency. 
Books have been written about the “simple life’? which 
has had a long line of mild, and in our day, much 
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neglected followers. Its advocates beckon us onwards 
toward the path that they are assured will lead men to 
the highest good and most enduring happiness. We hear 
much, too, of the “intellectual life,” the exponents and 
exemplars of which think through great subjects from 
top to bottom; who are large enough in thought and wide 
enough in sympathy to see life on all the sides of its man- 
ifold interests and think through its perplexing social 
problems. 

In the interpretations of oriental religion and life we 
read of the Hindoo seeker after what he has been pleased 
to call the “abounding life’ which has also found advo- 
cates in the less contemplative Occident. In moral and re- 
ligious conflicts we have the triumphant slave of an evil 
habit, who rejoices in what he calls the “emancipated” 
life. The mystic rejoices in what he calls the “inner” 
and “blessed” life, a spiritual stage to which only a few 
can hope to attain, an experience for pinnacle moments as 
they say, when the soul stands in God’s presence with un- 
veiled face. Multitudes of people are leading what we 
may call the “encumbered” life beset by haste and worry 
and all about us are people a plenty who are certainly 
living on low levels, and leading from day to day what we 
may call the “meager” life with its low ideals, with its 
shallow tone and debasing subjection to the things of 
time and sense. 

There is now another kind of life much exploited and 
magnified in our day and which is to be the subject of 
our consideration. It is the “efficient” life which in the 
true conception of it is the doing of the best things in the 
most effective way and getting such results as will take 
into account all the factors that enter into life; such re- 
sults as will register a mastery of all the forces rightly 
associated with a true and adequate conception of man 
in all his relations to the universe. The writer of this 
paper is increasingly constrained to believe that the trend 
of events, in recent years particularly, indicates in terms 
that are unmistakable, that the only line of real and safe 
progress is that which emphasizes the vital rather than 
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the material, and mechanical; that we are going to be 
forced back, if civilization is to be saved from disaster, to 
a reappraisement of the higher utilities of life, and to a 
renewed emphasis upon its ethical and spiritual values; 
to an abandonment of the sophistries and subtleties of 
the grosser life and a return to the sacred things of the 
spirit that is in man, the higher things of duty and obli- 
gation. 

If the future is not to be ominous with the signals of 
danger we shall be driven back to a renewed emphasis 
upon the unseen realities contemplated in the word spirit- 
ual, which we use in this discussion in no restricted reli- 
gious meaning, but as including everything of the spirit 
as distinguished from matter; as that which is expressive 
in the most comprehensive sense, of the immaterial, the 
higher and finer qualities that are in man; as that which 
pertains to the moral feeling or states as distinguished 
from external actions. We must be done with super- 
ficialities with half-truths and make-believes. We must 
know the fundamental reasons for the things which men- 
ace humanity, and must somehow awake in men a new 
passion for justice and righteousness and impel them to 
insist as never before, that both must be established in 
society and nation. Let no one be deceived, for this is a 
task that calls for heroism and devotion of the highest 
kind. Men who crave adventure will find plenty of it in 
the days ahead of us, in striving for a wider application 
of justice in the earth, and in seeking for the much mag- 
nified democracy in industry and the wider application of 
the principles of a democracy that is safe among the peo- 
ples of the earth. If we go on at the old rating of things 
material as compared with things of the spirit in man 
what is our hope and prospect for the future? If the ap- 
palling devastation of the great war is to leave us a new 
earth for a chastened humanity to replenish, what ground 
have we for faith in the realization of new and higher 
ideals? Shall we conclude that human nature is incura- 
ble, or shall we seek to improve man’s condition in the 
period of reconstruction that lies before us, by building 
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upon a new conception of life and duty, not only for the 
individual, but in a corporate sense for all the peoples of 
the earth? 

Contemplating the numerous ills that vex society and 
threaten the future of civilization; with his eye resting 
upon people who undersell their neighbors, pay starva- 
tion wages, maintain sweatshops, adulterate goods, bribe 
and are bribed, who lie and cheat and steal for money, 
recently in the famous Hibbert Journal the able editor, 
Mr. L. P. Jacks, published an article with the significant 
title “The Tyranny of Mere Things.” In that striking 
article Mr. Jacks gave utterance to wise and wholesome 
words which, while written for his own countrymen in 
England, are even more pertinent now in our own 
country. Estimating the alleged “Practical” theory of 
life with its false standards of success, this able inter- 
preter of events thinks there are other kinds of prepared- 
ness than those against invasion by foreign fleets. “In- 
ternal disruption,” says Mr. Jacks, “is the inevitable fate 
of every nation whose ideal rests upon a purely indus- 
trial creed. The larger the scope for pure industrialism 
and the fewer the checks which hold it in restraint, the 
more rapidly do the disruption tendencies gather head- 
way and the more destructive do they become.” Further 
he affirms that “the common pursuit of wealth is not a 
human bond, as Carlyle was never tired of reminding us. 
It leads to the invention of schemes and machinery of 
every kind—material, political and social; but of itself, 
it can never lead to the vital organization of mankind.” 

Some of us may recall the mental awakening that came 
to many with the appearance in 1895 of a book entitled 
“Social Evolution,” written by an Englishman named 
Benjamin Kidd, a writer until then quite unknown. 
Many had long brooded over the social problem, striving 
to find a clue to its settlement. Other treatises on the 
subject may have given more information; but that book 
furnished inspiration. Thinking on the subject hitherto 
in a state of solution, began to crystalize at its touch. 

Since the subject of this paper was chosen, a post- 
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humous book by the same thoughtful author, and en- 
titled “The Science of Power,” has made its appearance 
in England and our country. Kidd’s idiosyncrasies have 
not decreased with time. There is in this new work, pub- 
lished since his death, the same positiveness in assertion ; 
the same forcing of words such as “Reason” into new and 
untried meanings; and the same repetition, more marked 
than ever, of favorite quotations and phrases. But 
whatever it may be called and whatever estimate is 
placed upon its thesis, this book is full of illuminating 
thought. The author’s argument may sweep in circles 
but it rises like a spiral and deals with some of the evils 
that confront our generation in a fundamental way. The 
thing that has baffled most of us, I imagine, since the 
outbreak of the world war which began in 1914, is the 
somewhat bewildering mixture of good and evil, of Chris- 
tian and unchristian elements in the whole situation. Can 
our civilization be called Christian, when such a war is 
possible? But on the other hand, where has there ever 
been such a stupendous display of Christian heroism and 
self-sacrifice both in battle and in relief of suffering? 
How are we to explain such a mixture of incompatibles? 
Kidd recalls the familiar facts of European history and 
in a flash we see the truth. “For ages,” says he, “the 
fighting male of the West has streamed across Europe, in 
successive waves of advance, vanquishing, exterminating, 
overmastering. The fittest who have survived have been 
the fittest by virtue of the right of force and of a process 
of military selection probably the longest, sternest, most 
culminating which the race has ever undergone. It is 
this fighting pagan who has made the history of the 
re Into all of the institutions which he has 
created he has carried the spirit of war, and his belief in 
force as the ultimate principle of the world. But at the 
same time he has inherited a religion which is the nega- 
tion of force. .... While his philosophies have argued 
with it, while his sciences have branded it as foolish- 
ness,” he is “enmeshed in” it, and “it has slowly enfran- 
chised the world around him, bringing into the rivalries 
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of life, on terms of equality with him, every class and 
substratum of his societies, every race of men on the 
planet.” “The results baffle all description.” 

The present crisis in which the world finds itself, Mr. 
Kidd traces to Darwinism, or at least to its perversion 
by the pagan soul of Europe. “For centuries,” says Mr. 
Kidd again, “the Western pagan had struggled with the 
ideals of a religion of subordination and renunciation... 
But here was a conception of life which stirred to its 
depths the inheritance in him. The pagan heart of the 
West sang within itself again in atavistic joy. Its 
Haeckels, Nietzsches, etc., became prophets of a meaning 
in the world which it drank in with understanding.” The 
great war was an inevitable result. Under the influence 
of the churches, “those historic centers of the idealism of 
the West,” “Western nations had conceived of our civili- 
zation as gradually ripening towards an age of universal 
peace. The first startling effect of the recrudescence of 
the pagan doctrine of the omnipotence of force was upon 
this ideal. Since the adoption of Christianity,” the fact 
that “European history had been a tale of blood and 
slaughter” has seemed “the scandal and paradox of the 
world.” Within the space of some fifty years all this has 
been changed. Those living have watched civilization 
becoming openly and of set purpose a universal place of 
arms. The state of war again became spoken of among 
men not as a shame and a rebuke to civilization, but as a 
state of nature.” 

He shows, in a word, that the civilization of the West 
has been based upon the efficiency of the individual for 
his own interests; that it has developed the savage side 
of the doctrine of the survival of the fittest. If in the 
struggle for existence A was able to kill B before B killed 
A, then the race became a race of A inheriting A’s quali- 
ties. For two generations this teaching had been domi- 
nant in Germany, from the kindergarten to the univer- 
sity, and we have seen the fruit in a war of colossal pro- 
portions that has devastated Europe and afflicted the 
whole world. 
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On the other hand, the civilization now dawning 
Mr. Kidd thinks, is expressed in the phrase “the emoticn 
of the ideal,” which is based on the efficiency of the indi- 
vidual for the general good, for the universal. To quote 
the author, “The master fact of the social integration is 
that the science of power in civilization is the science of 
the passion for the ideal. The passion for the ideal is 
the passion of perfection, which is the passion of God.” 

This movement has been universal in western civiliza- 
tion, its applications or its varying emphasis, having 
been the only difference. In England the pagan empha- 
sis or interpretation was applied by some at least, to the 
industrial conflict. Its chief interest with us to-day is 
its application to war. This, says Mr. Kidd, “first syste- 
matically, by Prussia, has changed the face of the mod- 
ern world.” “Behind the scene of Christian ethics,” has 
taken place “the gradual formation of the original code 
of pagan ethics, which placed the interests of the State, 
resting on force, above all principles of universal right 
and justice.” “The recruit,” declares this pagan con- 
ception of efficiency, in the exercise of brute force, 
“brings with him common moral notions which he must 
immediately get rid of. For him victory must be every- 
thing.” 

The limitations of Darwin’s teachings have long ago 
been pointed out. Its advocates promptly claimed that it 
was the greatest intellectual discovery of the modern era 
and by some of the more extreme among its propagand- 
ists it was regarded as the greatest thought that ever en- 
tered the mind of man. In the words of Herbert Spencer, 
the man who more than any other perverted it to philo- 
sophical ends with his sweeping theories about the evolu- 
tion of all things by merely natural processes, “It spans 
the universe and solves the widest range of its problems, 
which reach outward through boundless space, and back 
through illimitable time, resolving the deeper problems 
of life, mind, society, history and civilization.” 

Spencer took Darwin’s work in a limited field, as a 
demonstration of his philosophy. The doctrine when it 
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was first set forth also appealed to the imagination re- 
vealing the race as one great family, having a common 
history, and a real and organic kinship. Absurd claims 
were made for Darwin’s teachings which the naturalist 
himself never made. It has even been affirmed by com- 
petent masters in science that Darwin was not strictly 
an evolutionist and that he rarely used the word “evolu- 
tion” at all. His endeavor was to show that species were 
enlarged varieties. The title of his epoch making book 
was this, “The Origin of Species by Natural Selection.” 
On the larger questions of the origin of genera and the 
more comprehensive orders of plants and animals, he 
spoke with much caution, with an absence of the dogma- 
tism of some of his successors. He only referred to such 
theories as things “dimly seen in the distance.” 

Pretty early in the discussion of the theory it was 
pointed out by wise and competent men that the new doc- 
trine was incapable of accounting for the world in which 
we live, and still less for man living in the world. Of 
beginnings it had no authoritative word to say and as for 
the introduction of life into a universe of matter it 
brought no solutions. Very early in its history the the- 
ory became a popular mantle to cover many incongruous 
ideas and in the chameleon colors which it has assumed 
its original and proper meaning very soon became lost or 
obscured. The discussion of the merits and demerits of 
the new view had not progressed far until one of the 
ablest and most impartial writers on the subject declared 
that “nothing has been positively proved as to the ques- 
tion at issue. From its very nature evolution is beyond 

The difficulties offered to an unhesitat- 
ing acceptance of evolution are very great and have not 
grown less since the appearance of Darwin’s “Origin of 
Species,” but have in some respects grown greater. 
Another competent advocate declares that “all these the- 
ories have not passed beyond the rank of hypotheses.” 

Darwin’s teachings never should have been applied to 
social evolution at all. They are concerned with the ani- 
mal world and with the early stages of the savagery of 
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mankind in its lower expressions and even then those 
teachings have been modified. As related to religion it is 
now generally admitted on the part of science that the re- 
sults of that doctrine, which were applied at first by 
many of its advocates, are not such contradictions of the 
claims of religion as those enthusiastic and unwarranted 
advocates once claimed. 

The colossal mistake which the nations of the West, in 
the light of Kidd’s theory, have made, is to have taken 
theories concerning the animal and the savage among 
men, as applicable to the direction of human life in ad- 
vanced stages of civilization. Because the strongest ani- 
mal kills the animal which is less strong—which he does 
not by any means always do—men have proceeded to or- 
ganize human life so as to recognize the right of the 
super-man and the super-nations as the fittest to survive 
and the best qualified to achieve things. 

This evolutionary theory of Darwin in its misapplica- 
tion, based on Malthus’ theory of population, came at 
an opportune time for people who needed some support 
for their assumption of superiority over others. The 
Lords in England promptly seized it for political pur- 
poses, and every law for the betterment of the working 
classes, the poor and the unfortunate, found scientific 
reasons against its adoption in this newly discovered law 
of the survival of the fit. In Germany it was with equal 
promptness adopted by the military classes. Through 
the influence of Haeckel and other materialistic scientists 
it became popular in university teachings and aided im- 
mensely in the growth of national egoism, since, if it 
could be shown that in the evolution of races the Germans 
were a superior people, as philosophers and historians 
had led them to believe, they were destined by a law of 
nature to overcome all other races and thus accomplish 
their mission. That theory was bound up with the Ger- 
man theory of the State and was used to justify the ap- 
plication of force in war. It is, however, a false phi- 
losophy of life. Let it be granted that there is a real 
struggle for existence in physical nature, beast killing 
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beast, that nature in all realms of life, “red in tooth and 
claw,” is by every device and trickery, seeking to kill, in 
order to eliminate the unfit, still, if we consider the gulf, 
vast and impassible, between man and the brute creation 
it must appear utterly unscientific to insist that man, 
gifted with reason and endowed with a moral nature, is in 
the grip of any such law and must by a necessity of his 
nature conform to that law. The struggle for existence 
is a physical law for physical nature. But man is not 
wholly physical but is also spiritual. Animals depend 
for life upon their response to their environment, upon 
their instinct for obtaining food, for avoiding enemies 
and upon their physical ability of adaptation to existing 
conditions. But man is a reasoning being; he thinks and 
plans and by reason of his powers of intelligence puts 
himself outside those laws which dominate in the lower 
animals. He creates environment and masters condi- 
tions. Instead of being a subject of laws he compels 
these laws, by his knowledge of them, to coincide with his 
will and work in harmony with it. That a nation may 
adopt this brutal law of becoming efficient by mere force, 
and casting aside all restraints of reason, may prosper in 
things physical need not be disputed. Riches, industrial 
prosperity, territorial expansion, glory and power, may 
follow in its conformity to mere physical law, but it will 
be at the price of the soul and at the sacrifice of the 
higher aspects of both religion and civilization, and its 
supremacy is certain to be only ephemeral. When force 
becomes the supreme test of efficiency, it will be shown 
that international crimes are as futile, even if they suc- 
ceed, as that individual crimes are self-defeating. 

No one perhaps has summed up the case against indi- 
vidual and national efficiency of the set and rigidly logical 
type in stronger fashion than the Englishman, George 
Gissing, who, ten years before German Kultur, fostered 
in its warlike aspects by arrogant and well disciplined 
militarists, committed a colossal heresy against human 
happiness, wrote these words—“I hate and fear science 
because of my conviction that for long years to come, if 
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not forever, it will be the remorseless enemy of mankind. 
I see it destroying all simplicity and gentleness of life; I 
see it resolving barbarism under the mask of civilization ; 
I see it darkening men’s minds and hardening their 
hearts; I see it bringing in a time of vast conflicts which 
will pale into insignificance the thousand wars of old, 
and likely as not, will whelm all the laborious advances 
of mankind in blood-drenched chaos.” Mr. Gissing no 
doubt in this gives a somewhat exaggerated estimate of 
the dangers of applied science in a day when its contri- 
butions to human life are so vast. He has however put 
his finger upon a mistaken philosophy of life. 

I have adduced these interpretations of three thought- 
ful Englishmen, not because they are singular, for they 
are representative. They, and others, have discovered 
the wide prevalence of a mistaken philosophy of life that 
arises in our day to achieve great external things by the 
use of force rather than to obtain great internal things 
by the power of lofty ideals. 

The contemplation of Germany in view of its past his- 
tory and achievements is depressing. In view of its pres- 
ent humiliation and defeat it is fruitful in lessons to him 
who would see. In full view of the present world situation, 
four months after the conclusion of the disastrous war, 
look at that people and be still. Subjugated and largely 
dismantled that land and its expatriated rulers are a re- 
flection of a wrong estimate of the factors of a real and 
enduring civilization. A great people devoted to a false 
philosophy of efficiency has had its supreme disaster and 
sits in sackcloth and ashes. From the thirteenth cen- 
tury down to the time of Napoleon, there was no Ger- 
many in a political sense, but only a great number of 
practically independent States, great and small and dis- 
sociated one from another. It was but little more than 
a generation ago, that under the leadership of Prussia— 
a kingdom that was unknown until centuries after the 
time of the Great Charles— these hitherto independent 
kingdoms, principalities and free towns were formed into 
the federation of what has been known as the German 
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Empire, one of the greatest and most powerful imperial 
combinations of modern times. 

The greatest expression of this mistaken philosophy of 
life we are considering in all of its forbidding expression 
and worked out results, we are likely to see in our genera- 
tion, had found a place in Germany. In seeking for the 
genesis of the great world conflict from which the peo- 
ples of the earth have but recently emerged, it becomes 
increasingly evident the further we go that, among the 
many causes producing the war, a false conception of the 
State, its nature, function and powers, taught for two 
generations in German universities, is in a very large and 
profound sense among the most potent forces lying back 
of the things that were seen. This may seem like going 
a long way back to find an adequate cause. But the real 
reasons for things do not always lie about our feet, and 
are not always easily discerned as mere surface indica- 
tions. Ideals are dynamic. They are not to be put down 
and kept in suppression by bayonets or machine guns. We 
may use force to suppress violence, but in the long run 
force is a failure when it comes into conflict with an idea. 
The final outworking of ideas can never be known until 
they have been tested in human experience. We now 
see, as they could not have been forseen, the results of 
revolutionary ideas in the writings of French political 
philosophers prior to 1789; as we can now trace the in- 
fluence of Hegel and Fichte on the struggle for German 
unity and the effect on American history of the writings 
of Washington and Adams, of Jefferson and Hamilton. 
Under the teachings of publicists and historians who 
wrote history for political ends, Germany adopted cer- 
tain ideas of the powers and duties of the State and effi- 
ciency in the administration of the functions of the State 
which in their very essence must of necessity have fore- 
cast war. Once such ideas took possession of the soul of 
Germany from long continued education, historical, bio- 
logical, and political, there could be, in the nature of the 
case, the anticipation of nothing less. The same ideas 
held and inculcated among the people in any other na- 
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tion, and long enough, would in the end be certain to pro- 
duce similar results. 

No people can escape the consequences of current and 
accepted teachings. German rationalism was the con- 
trolling philosophical power beneath the purposes and 
program that have ended in disastrous collapse, a phi- 
losophy which has deified might and force and crucified 
the spiritual factors of a great people. Frederick the 
Great—the arch-prophet of Prussian militarism, who 
was dominated by the free-thinking of the brilliant 
Frenchman Voltaire, speaking in 1740, said, “The ques- 
tion of right is an affair of ministers. It is time to con- 
sider it in secret, for the orders to my troops have been 
given,” and again he said, “Take what you can; you are 
never wrong unless you are obliged to give back.” Ani- 
mated by false ideals set forth in such teaching the ethi- 
cal forces which are invisible were subordinated. The 
inviolability of right, the eminent dignity of man as man, 
the obligation of one people to respect another, were cer- 
tain to take a place in the background. 

Right, under the influence of such conceptions, became 
the will of the strongest which is to be embodied in the 
law that the conqueror imposes upon the conquered. 
From such teaching proceeded her efficiency, her confi- 
dence that her material forces inspired. Dr. Jayne Hill, 
for years the able ambassador of this country at Berlin, 
recently has spoken of the effects of State patronage and 
control in bringing about what he calls the “moral default 
ot the German universities” a system he declared “that 
explains what otherwise would be incredible.” “Origin- 
ally the impregnable strongholds of truth in the realm of 
intellect and of right in the realm of morals,” said he of 
these universities, “they have lost their independence of 
judgment and expression and become largely creatures 
of the State.” “From whatever point of view,” further 
says Mr. Hill, “one regards the present international 
situation, it must be conceded that the position of the 
Central Powers, is strictly and faultlessly a logical deduc- 
tion from basic doctrine.” 
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The educational ideals of the people in other depart- 
ments were conformed to those of the big universities 
and we have now seen what such modern education, when 
carried to its logical conclusion, will accomplish. Ger- 
many alone, as has been well said, has had the courage to 
build its last story and to be loyal to its mistaken ideals, 
even unto death. That virile people had been guided by 
a definite and well co-ordinated philosophy of life. 
Through the schools and the universities the ideas of phi- 
losophers, and especially of Nietzsche and Treitschke, a 
state of mind peculiar to the German people had been cre- 
ated. To be supremely efficient both as an individual 
and as a nation was one of the outstanding features of 
this philosophy, and if there was one idea which more 
than another deserved to be labeled, ‘“‘made in Germany,” 
it was this one pertaining to efficiency. There is no other 
example of a nation rallying with such fervor about a 
word which stood for a dominating feature of its civiliza- 
tion, as that of Germany and its word “Kultur.” By 
means of that word and its manifold applications, Ger- 
many had established a kind of superior state out of good 
average human beings. Other faiths and philosophies 
had been thrust aside to make room for the one thing 
meant by that word “Kultur” which had become a kind 
of spiritual Kaiser for the German people. 

Not given to feverish excitement, but slow and plod- 
ding, the German worked with energy and assiduous ap- 
plication at his tasks. Patient and methodical that peo- 
ple had developed an extraordinary genius for efficient 
organization. They had learned the art of putting every 
man in his place and getting the most and best out of 
him in that place for which he was supposed to have spe- 
cial adaptation. 

In that country business had become a career for which 
men prepared themselves as carefully as for a profession, 
studying in fine commercial schools the various aspects of 
commerce and industry in general and their special 
branch in particular. The care and skill in detail with 
which these people dominated by this one idea of effici- 
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ency, I take it, is well known to all informed business 
men. 

In the military service in which the autocratic ruling 
class had succeeded in building up the greatest organiza- 
tion of its kind known in human history, the discipline of 
all the recruits was most exacting and severe. Tests of 
endurance, training and courage were constantly being 
devised in order to bring them to the highest pitch of 
military efficiency, ever known among men, of wide re- 
nown in the annals of warfare. During this term of ser- 
vice the young German in harmony with the State phi- 
losophy of his country was constantly imbued with the 
spirit of obedience as in civil life also, thus becoming an 
obedient employee of his fatherland and a law abiding 
citizen. Duty was his watchword while he was, it may 
be, unconsciously imbibing that military spirit which ex- 
alted the profession of arms over all other professions 
and placed the military virtues, such as they are, high 
and above all other virtues. In consequence of the bril- 
liant victories over Austria at Sadowa in 1866, in one 
of the great battles of history, not only on account of its 
results, but also because of its actual operations; and the 
other over France at Sedan in 1870, in which a second 
French army was captured and the Emperor himself 
made a prisoner, the Germans had been inspired with an 
unbounded confidence in their military efficiency and an 
overwhelming pride in their achievements which led 
them to believe profoundly in their superiority as a peo- 
ple, and strengthening the assumption of that philosophy 
that among peoples of the earth the Germans collect- 
ively and individually are the strongest and most clever. 

A Teutonic cult was installed in the land having for its 
advocates and propagandists influential writers, states- 
men and military chieftains who believed that at last the 
day of the Teuton had come and that Germany was now 
to be the new model for the peoples of the earth, that she 
was the fittest for dominion because the mightiest. 

This mistaken ideal of efficiency, too, was the dominat- 
ing factor in the career of many of the leading men of 
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the nation. From September 23rd, 1862, when Edward 
Leopold von Bismarck was appointed prime minister of 
Prussia, for a generation the history of Germany was 
largely the biograhpy of this extraordinary man. To 
promote among his people the disposition to become 
powerful in achievement he brought an unusual keenness 
in his judgment of men an unerring insight into the na- 
ture of European politics combined with a daring bold- 
ness and a dominating will power. To his courage and 
iron will he united coolness and cleverness. In defiance 
of great opposition in influential circles in his country, 
he carried on the strengthening of the armies without 
formal approp~‘ations, on the theory that the constitution 
had not provided for a dead-lock between the upper and 
lower house—the latter of which strongly opposed him— 
and that consequently the king might exercise in such a 
case, his former absolute power. For a time, as it has 
been said, it seemed as if Prussia was returning to an 
absolute despotism, for there was certainly no more fun- 
damental provision of the constitution than the right of 
the people to control the granting of the taxes. But in 
the end Bismarck was endorsed by public opinion and it 
was generally agreed that the end so successfully attained 
had amply justified the means. 

The same ends were constantly kept in view by Von 
Moltke who had been called “‘the battle thinker,” who 
was the head of the Prussian army and had, but recently, 
been set forth as “the first of the race of modern scien- 
tific warriors.” About this famous strategist and com- 
mander there was said to be nothing dashing or heroic in 
manner or speech. He has been interpreted as a calm, 
and rather dry, person with a wonderful capacity for 
scientifically planning for effectiveness along a quick road 
to victory. 

During all this process, however, which was enthroned 
among the ideals of the rulers and inculcated gradually 
among the people, there was also going on the undermin- 
ing of the ancient pillars of faith and morality that were 
the heritage from an earlier and more heroic period when 
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this same people were reinstating in the sphere of reli- 
gion the fundamental principles of modern democracy 
and contending for a period of thirty years for the right 
of those principles to live. From Kant onward to the 
latest vicious exponent of the wrong principle of purely 
materialistic efficiency, which had so largely superceded 
the time-honored beliefs of this people the work had been 
in progress. But this German ability to co-ordinate and 
organize has at last been weighed in the balances and 
found wanting. It has ended in disaster for a great peo- 
ple and has even cast a shadow over a long line of great 
achievements. 

On Teutonic soil the Church encountered a sturdy bar- 
barism in most intimate relations, and produced those 
modifying influences and changes which are to be dis- 
cerned in the entire subsequent history of civilization. On 
the soil of Germany all the great international struggles 
have been fought,—the Thirty Years War, the early cam- 
paigns of the Spanish Succession War, the Seven Years 
War, the gigantic wars against Napoleon. For thirty 
years in that land Protestantism was contending for the 
right to live, during which time it was facing misery and 
depopulation, the accounts of the struggle being well nigh 
incredible. Thousands of villages were wiped out alto- 
gether; in some regions the population being reduced 
one-half, in others a third, or even less of what it had 
been at the opening, of the conflict. The flourishing city 
of Augsburg was left with sixteen thousand souls instead 
of eighty thousand. The people were barbarized by pri- 
vation and suffering, and by the atrocities of the soldiers 
of the various nations. In consequence of that great 
struggle, until the end of the eighteenth century Ger- 
many was too exhausted and impoverished to make any 
considerable contribution to the culture of Europe. 

In that land, too, one hundred years before that dread- 
ful conflict, there had been set forth by Luther, and suc- 
cessfully reaffirmed, those rights of the individual in the 
most momentous of all concerns, which are so closely 
identified with all modern expressions of democracy in 
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Church and State. In the recent years Germany has so 
commandeered the talents of her universities and the in- 
tellect of the nation, providing it with every facility in a 
long educational program, so that it has shown surpass- 
ing strength on many lines of speculation and application. 
One of the expressions of its efficiency has been the sci- 
ence of destruction when contending armies are drawn 
up in battle array. As philosophy was developed to its 
fullest expression by the German mind, so militarism rose 
to its greatest power and influence under the German 
leadership. It was the German state philosophy express- 
ing itself in the constraint of the individual by the state 
which thrust upon the world the German army. 

And what it has all come to at last all people know. 
After forty years and more of drilling and driving, and 
possibly, dreaming of world conquest; a period during 
which there had been brought about the greatest com- 
mercial progress the world has ever seen what has en- 
sued, but humiliation, disaster and death? Before the 
beginning of the great war in 1914 the names of German 
scholars, devout poets and qualified leaders and chieftains 
on many lines of attainment and achievement, formed a 
notable roll of honor. That country had extensive and 
rapidly growing colonies in Africa, in Asia, and Southern 
Seas. She had the greatest ships in the world with 
which to send the products of her wonderful economic 
expansion and industrial efficiency over the whole earth. 
Her scientists had won a leadership widely recognized 
among informed people in all the nations. She had the 
experts in knowledge of physics, chemistry, biology and 
other sciences. Her internal affairs were declared to be 
in better condition than were those of any other Euro- 
pean people. The people of that country had developed 
a social democracy superior to that of any other contem- 
porary people, having attacked her problems of pauper- 
ism, the slums and illiteracy with a vigor and intelligence 
unequalled even in our own favored land. Sociologists 
were pointing to Germany as the model for other nations, 
and incredulous people were astonished to hear that that 
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country had so many desirable things in effective opera- 
tion. In one of the magazines it was well summarized 
by an informed writer who said, “Only yesterday we were 
all at school to Germany. Our leaders of industry, our 
educators even our doctors of divinity, were going abroad 
to get the German point of view. Germany was the mod- 
ern world; Berlin the gate to the future. To be unac- 
quainted with German thought was almost to be mediae- 
val. We did not question the relation between mind and 
morals. If the one had advanced how could the other lag 
behind? How could a people so far ahead in theory be 
behind in practice. We were ready to look askance at 
the Kaiser; but the German people, their sociability was 
one of the attractions of Europe. Their love of children 
had gone throughout the world with their toys. We were 
not aware that this sociability was subtly being fed to 
conquest, that these toymakers were being converted into 
gunsmiths. We did not realize the power of education 
utterly to transform a people.” 

But what remains of all this unsurpassed efficiency 
to-day? Germany had been prospered and blessed of 
God, but in her prosperity she had, in consequence of the 
forces that had produced her industrial and other forms 
of efficiency, become materialized and led to enthrone a 
false ideal for the life of her people. In the midst of an 
abounding material prosperity she had become secular- 
ized and loosened her grip upon the higher aspects of life. 
In much of her theological thinking and the application 
of destructive, critical methods in dealing with the Bible 
she had been disloyal to her Lord, and in her ruling 
classes unmindful of the permanence of the spiritual and 
of the hardening processes latent in the tyranny of mere 
things. Pride in her capacity to do things not only hard- 
ened her heart, but went before a fall. Much of her the- 
ology, once pronouncedly Christian, was superceded in 
great universities by a new paganism that is at once 
specious and cultivated, and in consequence all the more 
dangerous. She made gods of her own anda then cast 
them aside. In the last stages of some of her leading 
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teachers, self-exaltation preceded self-worship and the 
superman became their god. In her ruin she has lost 
her colonies, through which she had planned to enlarge 
her domain. She has lost her ships by means of which 
she had hoped to rule the sea. She has lost her commer- 
cial supremacy obtained by years of outlay and effort. 
She has suffered the loss of much of the prestige of her 
boasted learning, much of which is to-day discredited and 
dreaded because of its manifest banefulness in its worked 
out results. She has lost the solidarity of her govern- 
ment. Her lords and great men, like those of Babylon, 
have fallen in a night, and are now, some of them, like 
men without a country. 

For all this humiliation and disaster there are causes 
that are deep and fundamental. This collapse of the 
greatest expression of efficiency in the history of man- 
kind is traceable, as it looks to the writer of this paper, 
not so much to causes lying on the surface, as to those 
materialistic and paganizing influences that for years 
have found a welcome in great universities. 

Let me reaffirm that ideas are dynamic. Theories that 
are wrong many times work out disastrously. In Ger- 
many, the land of efficiency, for many years past there 
have been too many Kantian theologians whose creed 
was made up of three articles: God, free-will and immor- 
tality; too many of the later Pantheistic Rationalists, 
those disciples of Hegel, who resolved Christianity into 
a mere species of metaphysical speculation, of which the 
gospel history is but a loose, popular, mythical equiva- 
lent; too much effort to deduce the genesis of man from 
a monad and efforts of the materialists to resolve all 
mental phenomena into mere physiological functions, too 
much impatience of mystery in religion and the demand 
that everything shall be made entirely plain and “reason- 
able.” The real beginning and center of Germany’s 
downfall are to be found in wrong thinking, debased 
ideals and neglect of the higher motives that are always 
intangible and invisible but nevertheless all-powerful. A 
people whose rulers deliberately neglect such fundamental 
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considerations, is certain to experience the process of 
moral disintegration within, while at last, it comes to be 
looked upon with unqualified unbelief in its protestations 
from those who are without. This seems to be the two- 
fold penalty paid in this hour of world-distressing condi- 
tions by one great government, at least, that has been un- 
mindful of some of the factors without which people can- 
not really live. 

That people seems at least in our generation, to have 
been forced to learn the lesson that the conqueror can 
never, or rarely ever, successfully force its civilization 
on the conquered by mere force. 

Philip II of Spain, with political and religious absolut- 
ism, as the main article of his creed, tried it in the mem- 
orable struggle in the Netherlands and failed. Eng- 
land has tried it with an alien Church and a landlord des- 
potism in Ireland and failed. The clamor for the right 
of self-determination and separation from England with 
full freedom to determine their own government, has not 
subsided during the progress of the great war. The 
Portuguese and Spaniards have tried the same thing and 
failed. Even our own government during the period of 
reconstruction after the Civil War, attempted to force 
obnoxious measures upon the South and ingloriously 
failed. 

A State whose conception of efficiency is expressed in 
terms of force can have no morality which is contrary to 
its own well-being, or which does not originate in its own 
alleged necessities. 

There is an oft-quoted and specious heresy, that is de- 
lusive and dangerous, and that runs thus: “It makes no 
difference what a man believes; only his actions count.” 
One of the most profitable lessons the collapse of the 
German efficiency in the big war, has taught the world 
is the utter fallacy of that heresy. It should henceforth 
be expelled with all its baneful influences from men’s 
thought and action forever. It is a matter of incalcu- 
lable concern what a man or a nation believes. There is 
no explosive so terrible as an idea. The truth or falsity 
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of that idea makes no difference whatever in its power. 
It is its acceptance or rejection that begins at once to 
count. What a nation believes will save it and put it 
upon an immeasureably higher plane or destroy it and 
sometimes, with an astonishing suddenness. It is what 
peoples had been thinking that has brought such vast dis- 
aster to the civilization of Europe. A prince whose name 
the most of us had never heard, or had only heard as a 
feeble echo, was murdered in a country almost as foreign 
to us as the mountain regions of the moon. It interested 
us about as little, and we thought it concerned us as lit- 
tle, as a feud between African chiefs on the banks of the 
Congo. But that single act brought into conflict and 
with an amazing promptness, differences in national 
ideals and modes of thinking, until at last, like unto the 
irresistible rotary movement of the outer circle of a mael- 
strom, we could not resist the pull of the outermost circle 
and found ourselves involved. 

The Germans have shown the world with cruel plain- 
ness that a man will act as he believes, that his deeds are 
an exact expression of his faith. They have shown that 
the creed of military efficiency is directed as much to the 
mind as to the legs; that in a strict and technical sense of 
the word, the most highly educated people in the world, 
dwelling in a land bristling with great universities just 
as it bristles with forts, can make a wretched failure for 
its efficiency and be guilty of one of the greatest aposta- 
cies in human history. In the final analysis it will be 
shown that it was a mistaken philosophy which precipi- 
tated the most disastrous war in the history of the hu- 
man race; a bad philosophy of the application of power 
which is one of the outstanding features of our civiliza- 
tion which contemplates man as the supreme fighting ani- 
mal of creation. The enthronement of this theory of ef- 
ficiency results in such theorizing as that of Dr. John Wil- 
liams Draper in “The Intellectual Development of Eu- 
rope”: that civilization is largely a matter of meteoro- 
logical and physiological discoveries, of topography and 
ethnology, simply a matter of climate and beef-steak and 
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pudding, of wheels, axles and engines. These things and 
their estimates explain everything. Natural feeling, law, 
religion and hate, love, justice, injustice, right or wrong, 
the great forces, as the philosopher and historian see 
them, and which have ruled and made the world, are set 
aside entirely by such materialistic theorizing about the 
forces that have entered most largely into the world’s 
history. The theorizer himself never gets far from the 
smoke of his retort and the smell of his dissecting room. 
Dominated by base considerations and feeling them- 
selves capable of doing mere things by force, and because 
they possesed the power, has served to brutalize other- 
wise strong peoples. 

In the 13th century the English entered some of the 
richest towns of Scotland, such as Berwick, Aberdeen 
and Elgin, and not only destroyed all the property but 
slew nearly all the inhabitants. They so completely 
devastated the country that the Scotch, flying to the 
mountains, and being stripped of all that they possessed, 
had no resource left but to wage from their native fast- 
nesses a war similar to that which their savage ancestors, 
twelve centuries earlier, had waged against the Romans. 
The atrocities of the same great people in India and 
South Africa, and the enforcement of the opium traffic on 
China, are of more recent date. 

England did these things because she had the power; 
she was the more efficient people and could play, for that 
reason, the part of the big boy in the fight with the 
smaller fellows. Nor have our own hands as a people 
been entirely clean. There are some doleful chapters in 
our treatment of the American Indian, while toward 
Haiti and San Domingo our conduct was not always that 
of a philanthropist while within the memory of the gene- 
ration now living, there have been outrageous attacks on 
aliens who were entitled by treaty to our protection, in 
Wyoming, in Washington, in Idaho, in Montana, in Ore- 
gon, in Alaska, in California, in Louisiana, Texas, Colo- 
rado, Mississippi and Florida. It has been claimed by 
some of our best informed publicists that in what is 
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known as the La Follette shipping bill passed by our Con- 
gress in 1917, more than twenty treaties were rudely vio- 
lated. So long as such conditions prevail we Americans 
live in far too much of a house made of glass to make it 
wise for us to launch stones at other peoples who have 
barbarously made only a scrap of paper out of a solemn 
treaty. 

“As a man thinketh in his heart so is he.” As are the 
standards and ideals of a people so is that people. Ger- 
man militarism was the final step in German education, 
as industrialism, it seems, is rapidly coming to be ours. 
Treitsche once said “that the German army constitutes a 
peculiar and necessary continuation of the scholastic 
system.” It has left behind it nothing but the debris of 
an educational system that has utterly failed—failed to 
give the right sanctity to life, and even to protect life. 
A mighty structure has collapsed and toppled over and 
the ultimate cause lies down in the educational founda- 
tion of wrong conceptions and estimates of life. The 
great fact that sooner or later will emerge from the pres- 
ent confusion and stand out clear to the historian of the 
future, is this, that what has been and is happening in 
Europe to-day is the logical outcome of a partial and 
therefore false view of life, the inevitable consequence of 
the worship of mere efficiency. The supreme, the sad- 
dest tragedy of the great war is this, that the German 
mind with its suberb discipline, has failed. 

Dr. Charles Cuthbert Hall, in an address shortly be- 
fore he died, declared that western civilization or the best 
that was in it was based upon three Christian hymns or 
upon the faith that they express: “All Hail the Power 
of Jesus Name,” “When I survey the Wondrous Cross,” 
and “My Faith Looks Up to Thee.” That after all that 
may be said, morals and religion, civilization and reli- 
gion, with any people, are closely bound up together ; that 
the tender mercies of naturalistic ethics are cruel, and 
that when men no longer bow to the authority of a divine 
Christ, an outbreak of satanism, and a saturnalia of 
cruelty and blood are to be expected. This is the one 
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overshadowing lesson from Neitsche’s teaching, and from 
the commentary on his doctrines which the war has writ 
large over the face of history. 

If we would make sure of the future we must insist 
upon a reappraisement and a reinstatement of the real 
and abiding integrities of life. After all it is the spirit- 
ual alone that stays. The physical, subject to the laws of 
death, vanishes in the struggle for existence. Like the 
leaves on the trees the generations of men come and go, 
and the grass grows where once their civilization flour- 
ished. The Arab to-day pitches his tent on the site of 
Babylon. But we still have the Iliad and the Aeneid; 
the tragedies of Euripedes and Aeschylus; the orations 
of Demosthenes and the disputations of Cicero; the His- 
tory of Thucydides, the annals of Tacitus, the Pandects of 
Justinian and the celestial harmonies in Dante’s Divine 
Comedy. 

Moral laws have their innings. They work automatic- 
ally. The State composed of moral beings is a moral 
entity. It cannot therefore neglect the laws of its real 
life by becoming purely physical or non-moral as has been 
affirmed by some modern teachers, without the laws of 
those spiritual qualities which first of all gave it ideals; 
without debasing its literature and art by drying up their 
sources; without lowering the character of its people, 
and plunging deeper and deeper into the qualities of the 
brute in order to defend itself against enemies which in 
the process of its development, in mere physical effici- 
ency, it has aroused against its insatiable and ruthless 
ambition. History shows that the processes at work in 
the evolution of mankind are working and always have 
worked, not primarily for the triumph of the strong, for 
the primacy of the dangerous doctrine of the “will to 
power,” nor even for intellectual supremacy, but steadily 
through the ages for the triumph of the good. 

Much of the mental temper of our day is dominated by 
a materialistic and ultra-utilitarian spirit. Much of our 
energy is occupied with material things and interests. 
There are many propagandists of improved theories that 
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shut out the ideas of God, the supernatural and accounta- 
bility. In much of our education, in the matter of reli- 
gion, a strict neutrality is being maintained where open 
hostility is not expressed. If civilization is only a matter 
of material forces, of steam and electricity, of telephones 
and sewing machines, of drainage and ventilation, and 
even if to these we add taste and culture, libraries and 
art galleries, and leave out God and conscience and faith 
and worship, you have a civilization that will continue to 
be full of danger, torn by strife and the forces of disor- 
der and disorganization. History is constantly rewrit- 
ing itself. In these days of tumult and darkness, in 
which we are living a man frequently finds himself rum- 
maging the pages of Gibbon, Tacitus and Juvenal. Study 
the history of those old empires once famous for their ca- 
pacity to will and to do things. They possessed riches so 
enormous that it did seem that God had determined to 
give money a chance to do its best and most. There were 
peoples who lived by pleasures so prodigal and varied 
that the liveliest invention was exhausted and the keen- 
est appetite surfeited. Multitudes of the people were too 
proud to work, but not too proud to live as beggarly de- 
pendents upon some evil and tyrannical emperor. There 
were splendid amphitheatres in every Roman city and 
most of all in great Rome itself. Think of the mighty 
colosseum which was capable of seating 87,000 people 
where a bad emperor had to amuse his idle people whom 
he also had to maintain. In this place as one of the most 
favored of pastimes if they did not fight man to man, then 
they fought man and beast, lion, tiger or bear. But all 
that has passed away and the old city which once rang 
with the cry, “Give us bread and the circus,” is only a 
ruin now. The tourist to-day climbs along the broken 
tiers of that old colosseum from which the culture and 
beauty and fashion of an efficient and powerful people 
once looked down to contemplate with brutal delight the 
Christian martyrs in the fangs of tigers. That was the 
customary holiday sport of the world’s, at that time, most 
efficient people. To-day the antiquarian rummages 
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among the relics of Roman refinement, pride and might. 
Babylon, Rome, Antioch, Alexandria, Carthage, are gone 
and to-day we dare not unfold to popular gaze the records 
of the inner life of those once powerful communities. 
We are astounded when we read the fearful summary of 
degradation and disaster, in the first chapter of the 
Epistle to the Romans. That is the portrayal of a peo- 
ple undarkened by the shadow of the cross. 

In all human history, there has been a strong and re- 
peated tendency to universality of form both in religion 
and politics. This tendency culminated in the Roman 
empire, in politics under the emperor, and in religion un- 
der the pope. Both were artificial and human, and op- 
posed to the natural and the divine, and both became tyr- 
ranical and corrupt. Both came to a crashing fall, and 
both were broken into fragments. 

Along the road of the recognized primacy of the higher 
factors in living, if our statesmen, our labor leaders, our 
lords of capital, the people, would only take it, is the 
way to industriai peace, social progress, international 
friendship and universal brotherhood. These concluding 
reflections are written when the Peace Conference is in 
session in April 1919. It seems to be face to face with 
bewildering problems the final issue of which no man can 
see. The recurrence in the first quarter of the Twentieth 
Century of the Christian era of all the horrors of the 
French Revolution has struck the world so hard that it 
has not only been startled but terrified. We have had 
much of a repetition of what occurred in France in the 
closing years of the Eighteenth and the opening years of 
the Nineteenth Century. Men who had been using large 
and noble words,—such as equality, liberty, and frater- 
nity—were soon imbruing their hands in fratricidal blood 
and making the streets of their own capital run with 
crimson. In our own cherished land to-day there is wide- 
spread discussion of a “new era” of purely secular de- 
velopment that is confidently predicted. There is much 
talk and theorizing about an expected industrial revival, 
but relatively little in the same quarters of a revival of 
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the factors in our life as a people which alone can make 
the other safe and permanent. We felicitate ourselves 
upon our escape from the disasters which have come upon 
the old world, but we cannot in all candor, be it said, fe- 
licitate ourselves upon escape from that spirit of worldly 
utilitarianism and worship of efficiency that were the un- 
derlying causes of those disasters. Every Christian and 
patriotic man should have learned since August 1914, 
that all boasting about mere military or naval, or eco- 
nomic supremacy ; all ambition of any people to dominate 
either the land or the sea is perilous, and that every plan 
which contemplates the aggrandizement of one nation at 
the expense of other nations is born of a bad spirit 
which unless restrained, will eventually bring untold dis- 
aster to the world. 

Good men and patriotic men are not reactionaries and 
pessimists necessarily because they are uttering ominous 
words. They are not indulging in doleful Jeremiads be- 
cause they utter the truth before boastful peoples. One 
of the leading reviews has recently joined in a protest 
against the apathetic way in which America is slowly 
surrendering individual liberty. This decline of interest 
in the preservation of liberty dates, it is affirmed, from 
long before the war. Its chief cause is found in a grow- 
ing emphasis upon immediate material benefits to multi- 
tudes of men and the growth of mere utilitarian humani- 
tarianism. After investigating conditions in England 
and France Mr. Frank A. Vanderlip, in March of this 
year, sent this message to the Associated Press, from 
Paris: “I doubt if America has begun to comprehend 
the seriousness of the appalling situation which confronts 
Europe and the wreck which the whole fabric of civiliza- 
tion may be facing.” 

Speaking before the conference of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, Mr. John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr., declared, that men who were standing for the old or- 
der of commercialism and mere efficiency in doing things 
are wilfully heedless of the fact that its certain outcome 
will be financial loss, general inconvenience and suffer- 
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ing, the development of bitterness and hatred, and in the 
end submission to far more drastic and radical conditions 
imposed by legislation, if not by force, than could now be 
amicably arrived at through mutual concession in 
friendly conference.” Charles M. Schwab and other 
financial leaders have spoken in the same vein. 

A short time before his death the late Prof. Rauschen- 
busch in speaking of the new day which he predicted to 
be near at hand, uttered something that was at least pro- 
phetic of an early fulfilment. He said: “In our economic 
relations we stand now where we stood in our political 
relations before the advent of democracy. Everywhere 
else autocracy is on the retreat, or creeping back under 
cover to regain its lost fortifications. In business the au- 
tocratic principle is still in full possession, unshaken and 
unterrified, with its flag flying from every battlement. 
Business is the last entrenchment of autocracy, and wher- 
ever democracy is being beaten back the sally is made 
from that citadel.” 

These men are not unpatriotic or hopeless because they 
think that much of this old world is sick a-bed while so- 
ciological and other kinds of medicine men of every name 
and fame are coming forward with various orders of 
nostrums, elixirs of life, catholicons and panaceas. A 
great daily paper has said it all finely: “The mental 
scientist tells him that he is not ill at all, but only thinks 
he is. The Prohibitionist declares that he will soon be well 
if he only stops taking his toddy. The Single Taxer affirms 
that he has only to lay his imposts on the land instead of 
on other forms of wealth, and that he will straightway 
get upon his feet. The suffragette insists that he has 
only to bestow the franchise upon women to double his 
weight. The Socialist, tiptoe on a soap box, swears that 
if he will only put his property in the hands of the State 
and make every citizen an employee of the Government he 
will ‘be around again as well as ever.’ The trade union- 
ist confidently asserts that his trouble originates in too 
long hours and too small wages. The I. W. W. insists 
that he ought not to work at all, but find ‘a place in the 
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sun’ and ‘while his time away in everlasting bliss.” The 
Bolshevist makes bold to say that he has only to organize 
Soviets, put all business into the hands of the proletariat, 
abolish religion, nationalize women for the free use of 
men and let the State bring up his children, to relieve 
himself of all his aches and pains.” 

The question is do any of the suggested remedial meas- 
ures go deep enough to touch the root of the matter? 
We think not. The difficulty of men is not to picture a 
reconstruction but to effect it. For some generations 
men who love to enjoy the fruits of Christianity, and ex- 
press themselves in lofty sentiment regarding the beauty 
and the fragrance of the blossom of the tree, the rich- 
ness of the color and the aroma of the fruit, have been 
laying the axe of their metaphysical philosophy at the 
roots of the tree, under the shade of which they have 
been resting in security and pleasure. For as long a 
time socialistic thinkers have been trying to build a piece 
of machinery that will run without a motor. To them 
whatever is noble and beautiful in human life appears to 
have been developed from incentives with which, as it 
looks to us, the socialistic theory does away. They find 
in the natural development of the good propensities of 
human nature a society to be unstung by want and un- 
fertilized by need. But for the bases of their optimism 
we can find no sort of warrant in the pages of history or 
the book of life as it lies open before us, in the days in 
which we have to play our parts. 

By a secret treaty, it now appears, that the allied na- 
tions in the great war promised certain lands on the 
Adriatic to the Italians, as a reward for their entrance 
into the conflict, and yet by another promised to Ruma- 
nia the province of Transylvania as a reward to that peo- 
ple for its enlistment on the same side. In the case of 
neither promise was there any sort of honest warrant. 
For all such ills that afflict the world there must be found 
a deep and fundamental panacea. 

Now conservatism is an admirable and necessary ele- 
ment in our affairs; without it we are liable to run off at 
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tangents into all manner of vagaries. To hold fast to 
things that are old, tried and approved is the one centrip- 
etal force which holds our centrifugal enthusiasms 
within proper limitations. 

The writer of this paper, at an age when men are 
constantly clamoring for new adjustments not only in 
machinery but in social and religious reconstruction, is 
conservative enough to reaffirm a belief in things that 
cannot be shaken. 

In 1914 much of the worid said, “We prefer Macchi- 
avelli, Metternich, Bismarck, Bernhardi and Nietzsche,” 
and will not have this man Jesus to rule over us. The 
choice was a costly error, a deadly blunder fraught with 
calamity that is immeasurable and God has written His 
condemnation of it across the face of the whole earth. 

Civilization has failed to prevent war, and education 
has failed. Religion alone is left and in that we have our 
only hope of any permanent cure of the ills we have 
noted. The powers of the Orient and the Occident, it is 
predicted, are likely to be aligned against each other in 
a future conflict far greater than the world war unless 
the one comprehensive corrective—the gospel—is spread 
over the whole earth. We must revolt against the idea 
of looking upon man as a mere well-fed, contented and 
unaspiring animal; against that mere scrambling for 
markets and zones of influence which have now been 
demonstrated once again in fire and blood, to be both de- 
moralizing and brutalizing. 

In the generic sense of the word, the writer is an un- 
yielding democrat, but he does not for that reason believe 
that every plebiscite speaks a mandate from heaven. 
Even democracy is to be saved and made safe for alien 
peoples by an inner moral purpose which is grounded in 
religion. The spirit that is of Christ alone can save it, 
and not a mere strutting and loud patriotism. We must 
remember that value, democracy, power and efficiency 
are relative terms and are not to be estimated apart from 
the conditions within which they are applied. A grasp- 
ing selfishness is bad and forbidding in a man; in a na- 
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tion is is heathenish and fraught with danger. A right 
kind of international public opinion is necessary without 
which no League of Nations, in the long run, can become 
an agency of international as well as inter-governmental 
association. If there is to be any international league 
that is of permanent value there must be back of it a 
right international mind. 

The change needed in the world is a change far too sub- 
tle to be wrought by the rough hands of the revolution- 
ist. It is a moral change, a deep and fundamental 
change of disposition, a change of relation between men; 
and there is no power that can effect that change except 
the spirit that is begotten of Christ. The more we re- 
flect upon it the more shall we see that Prof. Murray is 
right in his judgment: that it required the great war to 
make men understand that we do not want Nietzsche and 
the superman, but that we do need Christ and love and 
sympathy and humility and the surrender of self for the 
good of all. A natural impulse exists to cultivate a feel- 
ing of hatred and revenge toward our enemies who have 
done us an obvious injustice. This cheap, short-sighted 
and harmful form of patriotism must be seriously re- 
sisted, if we are to cultivate an expectation and desire 
that international hatred will eventually disappear from 
the earth, and the burden of militarism and its glorifica- 
tion pass from the casual and brutal forces of the earth. 
More and more are we driven back to the fact that there 
is more in the power of a changed life to change environ- 
ment than in the power of environment to change the 
life. Without a new manhood and womanhood renewed 
in Christ Jesus, we shall always have the same old world, 
wrong-going and wrong-doing. There shall be no social- 
ization of commerce ana industry that is safe and sound 
apart from renewed men. For a long period in the his- 
tory of christendom the word “saint” stood for the high- 
est ideals, moral, spiritual and social. Saintliness was 
the last word in the catalogue of writers. But “the term 
saint,” says the American Journal of Sociology for Jan- 
uary 1919, “is not one that we apply to our heroes; it is 
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not in harmony with our scientific naturalism or our mili- 
tant industrialism.” It may be that in our adulation of 
military chieftains and captains of industry we have been 
unmindfui of the place and necessity of the “saint” as a 
vital force in the conservation of world welfare and 
safety. 

The creation of a new fabric of international govern- 
ment will not save the world from the danger of conflict 
unless God, the Creator, by his Spirit broods over the 
face of the waters and by His word begets a new order. 
Imperialism is dead the world over, Kaiserism and Czar- 
ism have been slain, but Bolshevikism, a greater menace 
and more cosmopolitan than monarchy advances. Its 
overthrow will depend upon whether people are good or 
bad. 

What we have said makes some recent attacks made 
upon the Church, the administrator of the means en- 
dowed with power to make men good, inexcusable and 
reprehensible. In recent months the Church founded 
and maintained of God and of which Christ is the real 
and only Head, has been subjected to a scathing fire of 
criticism by several of its own ministers, who seem to 
have been unmindful! of the immortal aphorism of one, of 
the Church’s own defenders, in days of great peril which 
came to it in France.—“‘The Church is an anvil that has 
broken many hammers.” 

These assaults seem to be based upon one assumption, 
that the failure of the Church to bring the whole world 
into its inclusion rests entirely upon that institution 
itself. Because there are thousands of persons uncon- 
verted to the evangelical doctrines, and still outside of 
its fellowship, the Church forsooth must bear the blame 
alone. 

It is not our purpose to enter upon any defence of the 
Church or reply to such ungracious assautts upon it. It 
has had its faults, for it is not an academy of completed 
saints so much as a school of training. It has had its 
periods when it has been formal, inert and inefficient. 
But we are old-fashioned enough to be wary of the min- 
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ister who gets before the public in consequence of his 
yowling and wailing over the failures of the very institu- 
tion that has made either worthy of even being heard. 

Over against such unwarranted effort at depreciation 
of the Church indulged in by latitudinarians and liberals 
in the sphere of religion we set but two other estimates 
of the Church, from somewhat unexpected sources. In 
memorable words Lecky, the English rationalistic histo- 
rian, shows how that the tide of revolution which swept 
France in the closing years of the Eighteenth and the 
opening years of the Nineteenth Century, was calmed in 
his own country and England saved from similar disas- 
ter. 

“Religion, property, civil authority, and domestic life, 
were all assailed, and doctrines incompatible with the 
very existence of government were embraced by multi- 
tudes with the fervor of a religion. England on the 
whole escaped the contagion. Many causes conspired to 
save her, but among them the prominent place must, I 
believe, be given to that new and vehement religious en- 
thusiasm which was at the very time passing through 
the middle and lower classes of the people, which had en- 
listed in the service a large proportion of the wilder and 
more impetuous reformers, and which recoiled with hor- 
ror from the anti-christian tenets that were associated 
with the revolution in France.” 

Another, Mr. Henry George, writing of the fact that 
it is from the triumph of Christianity over the barbar- 
ians, who came in from the north and east and overran 
Europe, that modern civilization springs, says, “Had not 
the Christian Church existed when the Roman Empire 
went to pieces, Europe, destitute of any bond of associa- 
tion, might have fallen into a condition not much above 
that of the North American Indians, or only received 
civilization with an Asiatic impress from the conquering 
scimitars of the invading hordes which had been welded 
into a mighty power by a religion which, springing up in 
the deserts of Arabia, had united tribes, separated from 
time immemorial, and thence issuing, brought into the 
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association of a common faith, a great part of the hu- 
man race.” 

In what the Church has to say to men is our only 
ground of hope. “None is good but God,” and those 
whom God makes good, and He works in individuals and 
in the world by His Spirit operating through His truth. 
This word which the Church is commissioned to give 
unto the world is the real power unto individual and co- 
porate salvation. The Church can not escape its high 
responsibility nor abrogate its divine calling, nor is it 
to be impeded in its progress by the unwarranted railing 
of the world or even some of its own misguided servants. 
When it fails the world will sink deeper and deeper with 
every movement into the dark chaos of despair. It is 
the only institution that has stood the crux of time, and 
which proclaims the only message that has ever satisfied 
or will ever satisfy the longings of the heart and soul of 
man and so lifted him up that he can look with confidence 


into the face of God and live at peace and in safety with 

his fellowmen. It is the only refuge which will save us 

from the destructive forces that would destroy the fruits 

of civilization accumulated through centuries. 
Springfield, Ohio. 
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ARTICLE II. 


THE UNION MOVEMENTS BETWEEN LUTHER- 
ANS AND REFORMED. 


BY PROFESSOR J. L. NEVE, D.D. 


Ill. THE VARIOUS UNION MOVEMENTS OF THE SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 


Literature: Some of the literature used in this chap- 
ter was given with full title and time of publication in 
preceding chapters. It is enumerated at the beginning 
or at the close of the separate sections and referred to 
in the text of the discussions. These works are especi- 
ally Kurtz, Moeller-Kawerau III, Stahl, Wangemann,, 
Hering, Schaff. The following are here added: Aw- 
gusti, Corpus Librorum Symbolicorum, etc. (collection 
of Reformed confessions cf. Schaff, Creeds I, 355), 1827, 
pp. 386ff., 398ff. Niemeyer, Collectio Confessionum in 
Ecclesiis Reformatis (1840), pp. 553ff., 669ff. Boeckel, 
Die Bekenntnisschriften der Reformierten Kirche (1847), 
pp. 669ff. Nitzsch, Urkundenbuch der Union (1853), 
pp. 73ff., pp. 118ff. Schmid, Geschichte der synkretis- 
tischen Streitigkeiten (1846). Zoeckler, Augsburgische 
Konfession. Neve, Paul Gerhardt in LUTHERAN QUAR- 
TERLY (1907). Zezschwitz, Die kirchlichen Normen 
der Abendmahlsgemeinschaft (1870). Rietschel, Die 
Gewaehrung der Abendmahlsgemeinschaft (1869). The 
following articles of Hauck’s Protestantische Realency- 
klopaedie (R. E.) have been used: ‘“Konsensus von 
Sendomir” by Erbkam (XVIII, 215ff.) ; on Cassel Col- 
loquy by Mirbt (III, 744ff.) ; “David Paraeus” by Ney 
(XIV, 686); “Leipzig Colloquium” by Hauck (XI, 
363ff.) ; “Naumburger Fuerstentag” by Kawerau (XIII, 
661ff.); “Sigismund” by Kawerau (XVIII, 331ff.); 
“Synkretismus” by Tschackert (XIX, 243, cf. Meusel and 
Lutheran Encyclopedia on Syncretism); ‘“Duraeus” 
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(John Dury) by Tschackert (V, 92ff.; cf. New Schaff- 
Herzog IV, 37ff.) 

In the preceding chapter we considered developments 
in the second half of the sixteenth century and showed 
how the division between the two churches of Protestant- 
ism became permanent. We have seen how the Church 
of Calvin, in seemingly Melanchthonian forms, yet de- 
cidedly Calvinistic on the means of grace, gained ground 
in Germany so that the two churches stood opposed to 
each other, weakening the cause of Protestantism in se- 
vere controversy at a time when over against the on- 
slaught of Romanism in the Thirty Years’ War confes- 
sional harmony was very much needed. A union was 
the crying need of the age, and to satisfy this need of a 
union between Lutherans and Reformed one “Irenicum” 
after the other was published, colloquies were held, 
churchmen and princes were active. These union move- 
ments and endeavors, interspersed with confessional 
conflicts as their unavoidable counterpart, characterize 
the seventeenth century or, more correctly, the closing 
part of the sixteenth and the larger part of the seven- 
teenth. In the present chapter we shall describe these 
various union movements, and in a following chapter on 
“George Calixtus and His Opponents” we shall discuss 
the conflicting principles between the men of union and 
the men of the confessions. 

It may be said in general that the greater willingness 
and readiness for a union was always on the part of the 
Reformed; the Lutherans never took the initiative, and 
when they were approached they distrusted their oppo- 
nents, and their polemics was characterized by much se- 
verity. The historian has no difficulty in explaining this 
phenomenon. 

In the first place, the Lutherans and the Reformed 
respectively regarded their disagreements from a 
different point of view. Although never willing to 
yield their position on the person of Christ, the Lord’s 
Supper and the means of grace in general, the Reformed 
were willing nevertheless to unite with the Lutherans or 
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at least to step into a relation of mutual recognition, to 
abstain from controversy and to unite in action. They 
were inclined to regard the differences as more or less 
theological. Zwingli in 1529 offered Luther the hand of 
fellowship notwithstanding their disagreement. As 
early as 1525 he advised to treat the disagreement as a 
synkretismon.! The views of George Calixtus, particu- 
larly his distinction between fundamentals and non-fun- 
damentals and his limiting the fundamentals to what is 
necessary to be believed for salvation, appealed to many 
in the Reformed Church. The Lutherans refused to so 
distinguish between religion and theology when the ques- 
tion of union and confessional recognition was under dis- 
cussion. What Calixtus regarded as merely theological 
and therefore non-fundamental, this the Lutherans con- 
sidered as of highly religious significance because it de- 
termined the real content of what Calixtus called the 
fundamentals. In the view of the Lutherans the species 
reveals the essence of the genus. So they looked upon 
the theological differences as differences that affected re- 
ligion itself. The suggestion to desist from controversy 
and to recognize each other notwithstanding the exist- 
ing differences they rejected as syncretism and infidelity 
to truth. 

In the second place, the Lutherans felt that their ter- 
ritory had been invaded. The Palatinate was _ lost. 
From here and supported by the Philippists, a continuous 
propaganda for Calvinism was kept up. Underhand 
methods were used, as for instance in Saxony, to crowd 
out Lutheranism. Hesse became another center of prop- 
aganda. Then followed the conversion of Elector Sigis- 
mund of Brandenburg, also through influences from the 
Palatinate and from Hesse. Historic Lutheranism had 
to fight for its life. Under the circumstances it was cer- 
tainly natural that the Lutherans were irritated. At the 
close of the next chapter we shall have occasion to treat 
more in detail of the psychology in the controversial ac- 
tivity of the Lutherans. 


1 Zwinglii Opp., ed. Schuler, VII, 390. 
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There was a third reason why the Lutherans were dis- 
inclined to participate in the conferences. These were 
as a rule called by princes favoring the Reformed cause. 
It was particularly in court circles where Lutheranism 
with its doctrines of the Real Presence and ubiquity was 
looked upon as a kind of barbarism as compared with the 
spiritual views of Calvinism and the humanism of the 
Melanchthonian school. The Lutherans could always 
trust the force of the principles of the Augsburg Con- 
fession, where these had opportunity to assert them- 
selves; but in too many cases that freedom was absent. 
It was a foregone conclusion that Lutheranism was to be 
crowded out. It was the State Church condition that put 
Lutheranism at a disavantage in many cases. When a 
prince changed his religion, he had the legal right to de- 
mand of his subjects that they follow him; if they re- 
fused he could force them to emigrate. The first meas- 
ure was to drive the protesting ministers out of the 
country, as it was in the Palatinate when Frederick III 
left the Lutheran Church. When a prince did not regard 
it wise to force his religion upon his country he labored 
for union and arranged for conferences in which the 
Lutheran side was at a disadvantage, as it was in Hesse 
and in Brandenburg. 

In the account which is to be given in this chapter not 
all union movements were of like importance. Some of 
the conferences were indeed of little significance (for 
instance the one at Moempelgard) ; others were super- 
ficial (the Sendomir Consensus, the Thorn and Cassel 
colloquies) ; others were under the control of extreme 
partizanship (like the Berlin Conference). The most 
helpful of all conferences, because of its thoroughness 
and frankness in dealing with the differences, was the 
Leipzig Colloquy. 


1. TWO UNION MOVEMENTS AT THE CLOSE OF THE SIX- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 


I. The caption of our chapter which limits our ac- 
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count to the union movements in the seventeenth century 
permits of only a brief review of two conventions that 
took place in the last quarter of the preceding century. 
One of these was the general synod that was held in 
Sendomir, Poland, in 1570, and the other was the col- 
loquy at Moempelgard, held in 1586.” 

(a). At Sendomir (1570) it was the aim of uniting 
the Bohemian Brethren (Moravians), the Lutherans and 
the adherents of the Swiss Reformation. A union of all 
Protestants in old Poland was urged as a political neces- 
sity over against the Roman influence by the Protestant 
faction of the Polish nobility which was almost exclu- 
sively Reformed.2? The Reformed representatives were 
in the majority, in fact they regarded the convention as 
a Reformed synod and, therefore, simply presented the 
second Helvetic Confession to be adopted as the Polish 
National Confession. The Bohemian Brethren were 
willing to agree, provided their own Confession was not 
rejected. The Lutherans suggested that a new Confes- 
sion be drafted. This was finally done, and so the Con- 
sensus Sendomiriensis came into existence. On the 
Lord’s Supper considerable concessions were made to the 
Lutherans in that it was stated that the elements were 
not empty signs, but that they communicate to the be- 
lievers what they signify, namely the Body and Blood of 
the Lord. The Consensus was Melanchthonian in char- 
acter... The article on the Lord’s Supper in Melanch- 
thon’s Repetitio Confessionis Augustanae® was taken over 
in its entirety with the remark that it was in accord with 
the Second Helvetic Confession.’ The absence of Luth- 
er’s terminology and definitions can be seen throughout 
in the portions quoted from the Repetitio.s The facul- 


2 The old Moempelgard is the present Montbeliard in France. 
(Dep’t Daubs). From 1395 to 1793 it was ruled by Wurtemberg. 

3 Erbkam in R. E. XVIII, 23. 

4 See the text in Niemeyer, Collectio Confessionum, etc. 553ff. 
Also in Nitzsch, Urkundenbuch der Union, pp. 73ff. 

5 Shaff, Creeds I, 587. 

6 Corp. Ref. XXVIII, 415ff. 

7 Cf. R. E. XVIII, 217, 20. 

8 Cf. Nitzsch, Urkundenbuch, p. 75ff. 
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ties of several Lutheran universities disapproved of the 
agreement.’ It soon became evident that a lasting con- 
fessional peace had not been established.® 

(b). The Moempelgard Colloquy of 1586 was called 
by Count Frederick of Wurtemberg, chiefly for the pur- 
pose of settling the question whether the Huguenot refu- 
gees from France (Reformed) could be admitted to the 
Lord’s Supper at the Lutheran altars in Moempelgard 
without virtually and in fact making themselves mem- 
bers of the Lutheran Church." In the history of the 
altar fellowship question this Moempelgard Colloquy is 
of special interest. The Reformed theologians, here 
present, Beza, Zanchius, Ursinus, establishing themselves 
upon their principle “Sacramenta sunt notae profes- 
sionis,” took the position that one who was not of their 
own Church could not be admitted with the Reformed to 
the Lord’s Supper, because “it would make too common 
the sacramental fellowship-badge, if the Reformed were 
to commune with those not under their banner, but of 
the counterpart” (‘das sakramentliche Losungszichen 
gemein machen mit denen, die nicht des Fahnens sind, 
sondern zum Gegenpart gehoeren.”)'? The Lutheran 
Count Frederick of Wurtemberg declared at the close of 
the colloquy that the Reformed should be admitted to the 
Lutheran altar without losing their membership in the 
Reformed Church. But this proved to be a too hasty 
decision. The Lutheran theologians of Wurtemberg 
criticized it, and so the Count changed the rule declaring 
“that Christ had instituted the Supper also for the pur- 
pose that by it as a mark (Feld-und Merkzeichen) it may 
be known to what faith the individual is inclining. For 
he who communes with a church of whatever name 


9 Salig, Historie der Augsb. Conf. II, 78s. 

10 As special literature we refer to Rudelbach, Reformation, 
Luthertum und Union, pp. 397-407; R. E. XVIII, 215-19; Schaff, 
Creeds I, 586ff; Wangemann, Sieben Buecher Preussischer Kirch- 
engeschichte I, 376-80; Kurtz, Church History, Engl. Ed., 1888, §139, 
18; Moeller-Kawerau, Kirchengeschichte III, 365. 

11 Wangemann, Una Sancta I, 1, 14off. 

12 Wangemann, p. 152. 
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therewith indicates that he holds the doctrine of that 
church.”’* 

Count Frederick used the occasion for making the con- 
ference a colloquy on the doctrinal differences between 
the followers of Luther and Calvin. Thus the Lutherans 
Andreae and Luk. Osiander met the Reformed theo- 
logians Beza, Musculus, Huebner and Alberius for a dis- 
cussion of the following five articles: The Lord’s Supper, 
The Person of Christ, Paintings in the Churches, Baptism 
and Predestination. An agreement was reached only 
with regard to the paintings. Beza defended Calvin’s 
doctrine of predestination in its strictest form, and he 
rejected decisively the Lutheran teaching of the ubiquity 
At the close of the conference Count Frederick asked the 
participants as much as possible to refrain from contro- 
versy in their writings. He suggested that each give 
the other the hand of Christian fellowship. Beza and 
his associates were willing, but Andreae, while ready to 
extend his hand as a sign of personal respect and friendly 
feeling, declared that he could not give his hand as a 
token of fellowship in the faith. Upon this Beza also 
refused the hand of personal friendship, and they parted 
in a spirit of irritation." 


Il. THE “PFAELZER IRENICUM.” 


The “Pfaelzer Irenicum” of 1606 is here mentioned 
for the sake of completeness. It was an anonymous ap- 
peal for confessional peace from the quarters of the Re- 
formed in the Palatinate. It was promptly rejected by 
Polycarp Leyser at Wittenberg in a writing of the fol- 
lowing year. He reminds the opponents in the Pala- 
tinate of the oppression of the Lutherans in their 
country, the expulsion of the Lutheran ministers, of the 
hardship and the tears resulting from these measures. 


13 Zezschwitz, Die kirchlichen Normem der Abendmahlsgemein- 
schaft (1870), p. 30. Cf. Rietschel, Die Gewaehrung der Abend- 
mahlsgemeinschaft; Wangemann I, tr. saf. 

14 Hering Unionsversuche I, 274f. 
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He assures them that the Lutherans had also been pray- 
ing for at least a political peace; but a religious peace, 
a brotherly union without agreement in the truth, would 
be against the Scriptures. Galatians 2:5, 11; 2 John 2; 
2 Thes. 2:10; 2 Timothy 2:25 were quoted. By entering 
into a peace of the kind as desired by the publishers of 
the “Irenicum” the Lutherans would practically approve 
of the errors which, for conscience’s sake, they had to 
reject. These errors were affecting the doctrines of the 
universality of grace, the means of grace and the person 
of Christ. Leyser further protests against the distinc- 
tion made between faith or the foundation for faith and 
the theological opinion with regard to faith. The dif- 
ferences between Lutherans and Reformed he said, are 
more than merely theological opinions; they are insepar- 
ably interwoven with faith itself. The errors of the op- 
ponents affect the foundation of faith. For this reason 
the Lutherans could not listen to the appeal to desist 
from pclemics, although conscious of the duty that con- 
troversy should be conducted without bitterness and 
without personalities. The form and spirit of the reply 
showed the determination not to make peace with the 
Reformed Church.'® 


Ill. THE ADVANCE OF PARAEUS. 


Another “Irenicum” was published by David Paraeus, 
professor at the Heidelberg university in 1614. He pro- 
posed that a union between the two churches be worked 
out by a general synod of all Protestants in Germany, 
England and the Scandinavian countries, suggesting that 
even before such a union could be realized the adherents 
of both churches might continue to hold their peculair 
views and differing opinions which ought not to hinder 
them from regarding each other as brethren and treat- 
ing each other according to Romans 14:1ff. Agreement, 
he said, already existed in all essentials except in one 


15 The title of the writing was: “De pace ecclesiae evange- 
licae,” 1607. See extract in Hering I, 275-83. 
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point only, which did not affect the ground of salvation. 
In view of Rome’s preparation for a religious war which 
threatened common Protestantism he plead that both 
sides should bury their differences.‘* But these sugges- 
tions of Paraeus were rejected by the Wittenberg theo- 
logians, especially in a writing of Leonard Hutter, and 
also by the University of Tuebingen. Paraeus was in spe- 
cial disfavor with the Lutherans, because in 1605, in pub- 
lishing a commentary on the prophet Hosea, he had dedi- 
cated his work to Landgrave Maurice of Hesse praising 
him for introducing Reformed services in Marburg. The 
Lutherans (Prof. Fr. Bellmann of Wittenberg) now de- 
clared that a synod was unnecessary, because the errors 
of the Reformed had been sufficiently examined, adding 
that it would also be impossible because Lutheran theo- 
logians would not meet in peaceful conference with the 
Calvinists. Paraeus replied in an eloquent dissertation 
in Latin, which was read at the fiftieth anniversary of 
the university at Heidelberg.’ 


IV. THE COLLOQUY AT LEIPZIG."* 


This colloquy was occasioned by a political convention 
between Elector John George I, of Saxony, Elector 
George William, of Brandenburg, and the Landgrave 
William of Hesse. They had agreed on a political union 
of German Protestantism (“Leipziger Bund”,) by which 
they could resist the emperor’s edict of restitution with- 
out being compelled to unite with Gustavus Adolphus. 
The princes in conference at Leipzig were accompanied 


16 R. E. XIV, 680, 3ff. 

17 See the extract of this address in Hering I, 286-96. 

18 Literature: Colloquium Lipsicum (in Augusti, Corpus libr. 
symb. 1827, pp. 386ff.) Hauck in R. E. XI, 363f. Meusel IV, 231f. 
Lutheran Cyclopedia, p. 274. Schaff, Creeds I, 558ff. Hering, 
Unionsversuche I, 327-59. Wangemann, Una Sancta, I, Book 1, 
170ff. Rudelbach, Reformation, Luthertum und Union, pp. 407-14. 
Kurtz, §153, 8. 
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by their theologians."® The Reformed theologians of 
Brandenburg and Hesse, chief speaker among them was 
Dr. Bergius, asked the Lutherans (Dr. Hoe von Hoe- 
negg, together with Dr. Pol. Leyser and Prof. Dr. 
Hoepfner, of Leipzig) to enter with them into a pri- 
vate colloquy for the purpose of promoting peace 
between the two churches of Protestantism. Under the 
pressure of overhanging tribulation the unexpected took 
place: Hoenegg, the uncompromising foe of Calvinism, 
and the two other men accepted the invitation with the 
understanding that it was to be a private conference, with 
the object of examining to what extent both sides were 
in agreement with the Augsburg Confession. The con- 
ference was held in the lodging place of Hoe von Hoenegg 
and lasted from the 3rd to the 23rd of March. The Re- 
formed theologians declared that they accepted the Augs- 
burg Confession of 1530, emphasizing that the Confes- 
sion in this form was recognized and subscribed in Bran- 
denburg and Hesse. But they stated that they also ac- 
cepted the Variata of 1540 and its successors. They ap- 
pealed to the declaration made at the “Day of Princes” 
at Naumburg in 1561 that in the Variata editions “the 
Confession was merely repeated in a somewhat more 
stately and elaborate manner, explained and enlarged on 
the basis of the Holy Scriptures.” Here, of course, was 
the real crux. It had always been held by the Reformed 
that in adopting both editions it was permissible to in- 
terpret Article X on the Lord’s Supper in the edition of 
1530 (the so-called Invariata) by the more elastic and in- 
definite words of the Variata of 1540 and thus defend 
Calvin’s conception of a spiritual presence of Christ in 
the Eucharist.2° The difference of position as to the 
texts was not discussed. But the Lutherans stated that 


19 The Brandenburg elector by his court preacher Dr. John 
Bergius, the Landgrave of Hesse by Dr. Crocius and his court- 
preacher Neuberger, the Saxon elector who was residing at Dres- 
den by his courtpreacher Dr. Hoe von Hoenegg. 

20 Cf. Kawerau in R. E. XIII, 665. Rudelbach p. 409. Richard, 
Confessional History, p. 2096. Neve, Altered and Unaltered 
Augsb’g Conf. (Luth. Lit. Board, Burlington, [a.), pp. 32, 36ff. 
Also Lutheran Symbolics, pp. o1ff., and 207ff. 
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they identified themselves with the declaration in the in- 
troduction of the Formula of Concord (§4). In the doc- 
trine of the Lord’s Supper, the Reformed did their ut- 
most to approach the Lutherans as far as their consci- 
ence would permit. Both sides agreed that in the sacra- 
mental eating or receiving (sakramentliche Niessung) 
the earthly elements on the one hand and the Body and 
Blood of Christ on the other are at the same time (zu- 
gleich) and together (miteinander) received (genossen) .”- 
Never has there been a closer approach between repre- 
sentatives of the two churches as far as terms are con- 
cerned. But even here the meaning that was put into 
the terms cannot have been the same on both sides, be- 
cause there was division as soon as it came to the omni- 
presence of Christ’s human nature, to the oral receiving 
of Christ’s Body and to the question whether worthy and 
unworthy alike receive the Body. In order to remove the 
offense which the Reformed usually take at the sugges- 
tion of an oral receiving’? the Lutheran theologians at 
Leipzig stated with much care that while the blessed 
bread and the Body of the Lord were received with one 
and the same organ (uno et eodem organo oris) yet the 
mode cf receiving Christ’s Body was different from the 
mode of receiving the bread. The oral receiving of the 
bread, they said, is without means; but the Body and 
Blood of Christ are received not without means, but 
through and by virtue of the blessed elements, in a 
heavenly, supernatural way, in a manner that is known 
to God alone, with the exclusion of any natural manduca- 
tion.2* In Article III on the Person of Christ a very 
large agreement was discovered, which was expressed in 


21 See Wangemann, p. 171. 

22 The phrase “oral manducation” should be avoided as a de- 
scription of the Lutheran conception, because the Lutheran con- 
fessions reject decidedly a Capernaitic eating and drinking. The 
Lutherans teach an oral receiving, but not oral manducation. 

23 Wangemann, ibidem. Hering I, 340. 
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twelve essential points. A disagreement appeared, how- 
ever, in defining the states of Christ.** 

Regarding the rest of the Augsburg Confession, agree- 
ment was recorded on Articles I-II; V-IX; XI-XXVIII. 
The reader will ask: Why was the important Article 
IV on Justification not among the articles of agreement? 
Here the Saxon theologians felt that full harmony would 
depend upon the attitude on the doctrine of predestina- 
tion in regard to which, at that time, after the adjourn- 
ment of the Synod of Dort, there was so much discussion. 
The matter was taken up in connection with Article XIX 
on the Cause of Sin. It was found that there was essen- 
tial agreement on the doctrine of justification. The dis- 
agreement concerning predestination appeared in this 
that the Lutherans insisted upon an election for salva- 
tion “in view of faith” (intuitu fidei), which the Re 
formed rejected. The Reformed confessed that only a 
limited number of men, known to God alone, had been 
elected from all eternity without respect to a foreseen 
faith or any inclination to accept grace. But they de- 
clared at the same time that they believed in God’s seri- 
ous willingness to save all men, and they rejected a vol- 
untas signi. With regard to the non-elect the Reformed 
declared simply that condemnation was the divine judg- 
ment following man’s sin and unbelief.*° 

It was agreed that the particulars of the colloquy 
should not be made public. For this reason only four 
copies of the protocol were made, three for the princes 
and one for the theological faculty at Leipzig. But soon 
all was known in England, France, Switzerland, Holland 
and Sweden, and detailed reports appeared in print.”° 

The significance of this Leipzig Colloquy should here 
be noted: (1) It was the surprise of the time that the 


24 Cf. Augusti, pp. 398-99. A thorough review of agreement 
and disagreement concerning the doctrine of the person of Christ 
is given in Hering I, 334-39. See also Rudelbach, pp. 4toff. 

25 Cf. Hering I, 341f. Schaff I, 559. Collection of Reformed 
Confessions by Niemeyer (pp. 653-68) and Boeckel (pp. 443-56); 
also in Nitzsch, Urkundenbuch der Union pp. 96-117. 

26 R. E. XI, 364, 47ff. 
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Lutheran theologians, such outspoken antagonists of Cal- 
vinism as Hoe von Hoenegg and Polycarp Leyser, had 
been willing to spend twenty days in a colloquy with the 
Reformed and that the discussions had been conducted in 
such a friendly spirit. (2) The Reformed theologians 
went to the limit in meeting the Lutherans, which can be 
seen especially on the subject of the Person of Christ. 
(3) The colloquy was conducted with entire honesty on 
both sides and with a thoroughness that contrasted fa- 
vorably with many other conferences of a like nature 
(the Sendomir Consensus of 1570 and the Cassel Collo- 
quy as instances). (4) “The proceedings were charac- 
terized by great theological ability” (Schaff). (5) As 
Rudelbach observes correctly, this Leipzig Colloquy is 
in the same class with the colloquy between Luther and 
Zwingli at Marburg and the discussions that preceded 
the Wittenberg Concord of 1637. The differences were 
not smoothed over, but the participants looked them into 
the face and tried to meet them. For this reason more 
progress was here made than at other occasions.”* (6) 
The friends of a union, especially among the Reformed, 
felt very much encouraged. Among them was the 
Scotch theologian Duraeus (Dury) of whose life-long 
efforts at bringing about a union we shall treat later 
(sub. VIIT). 

But notwithstanding all this, nothing practical and 
tangible resulted from the Leipzig Colloquy. The under- 
standing was from the beginning that it was to be a 
private conference. Princes and churches were not to 
be held responsible or to be embarrassed by the agree- 
ments that were reached. The Reformed with their ma- 
terial concessions could promise nothing for their asso- 
ciates; not for their associates among the German Re- 
formed, to say nothing of their fellow-believers in other 
countries. The failure to agree on the Lord’s Supper, 
particularly, was evidence of a fundamental difference. 


27 Read the beautiful treatment of the problem of a true 
union by Rudelbach, Reformation, Luthertum und Union p. 344, 
especially p. 419. 
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Of this difference both sides had become conscious since 
the publication of the Formula of Concord and the later 
confessions of the Reformed Church in the various coun- 
tries. Furthermore, time enough had passed for gain- 
ing perspectives of the opposing views, which, by the 
activity of the theologians of the two churches, had now 
crystallized into dogmas and confirmed the break between 
the two churches. The time for a union by agreement 
on the differing dogmas was a thing of the past.*° 


V. THE CONVENTION AT THORN, 1645. 


Of little significance for the purposes of our discussion 
was the convention of Thorn in 1645, chiefly because too 
much was attempted. King Wladislav IV of Poland de- 
sired to unite not only Lutherans and Reformed, but with 
these also the Roman Catholics of his domain. This was 
impossible, because the Romanists simply wished to lead 
the Protestants back to the fold from which they had 
strayed. These were simply to see their errors and then 
to come back repenting. The Roman dignitary at the 
head of his group frankly admitted that this was their 
expectation. Thirty-six sessions were held, of which 
only five were public. These sessions were utterly fruit- 
less, because, according to an order that had been given 
by the king, a disputation on the differences was not per- 
mitted. The three parties were simply to state their 
differences once or twice; argumentation was to be ex- 
cluded. Neither profit nor progress could be secured in 
such a way. So the king had to dismiss the convention. 
Nothing had beeen accomplished. The Thorn conven- 
tion is an illustration of what can be expected of a union 


28 Soon the controversy broke out anew, even between the 
very participants of the colloquy. Cf. J. Berg’s publication of 
1635 “Relation der Privat-Conferenz.... zu Leipzig, 1631,” nebst 
einer Vorrede, darin auf dasjenige, was Herr Hoe von Hoenegg 
zu seiner Rettung fuergebracht, gebuehrlich geantwortet wird.“ 
To this Dr. Hoenegg replied in his “Unvermeidliche Rettung,” 
etc. (1635). 
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movement when political interests are the all-overshad- 
owing motive and when truth is not honestly sought. 
Two features of this convention, however, are of par- 
ticular interest for a history of the union movements be- 
tween Lutherans and Reformed: (1) The Reformed 
theologians, headed by Dr. J. Bergius, court preacher of 
Frederick William I of Brandenburg, brought with them 
to this convention a statement of their doctrine which 
was afterwards published as the “Thorn Declaration” 
(Declaratio Thorunensis), and, like Sigismund’s Confes- 
sion and the protocol of the Leipzig colloquy, was ac- 
cepted as a symbolical book in Brandenburg.”® (2) The 
other feature of interest at this Thorn convention was 
the appearance of Professor George Calixtus of the 
Helmstedt University as a counsel for the Reformed side. 
At this the Lutherans took much offense, and it was here 
where the so-called “syncretistic controversies” received 
much of their impetus.*° But conditions had shaped 
themselves in such a way that at Thorn there was noth- 
ing left for Calixtus but to step into the Reformed group 
with which, however, he could not justly be accused of 
being in harmony. With the permission of the Bran- 
denburg elector, on whose territory the convention was 
to be held, Calixtus, the famous exponent of irenics, had 
come from far with the intention of joining the Luth- 
erans as their counsel. But the Lutheran delegates, un- 
der the lead of Calovius*' and Huelsemann** refused to 
accept him, and Calovius, particularly, managed to ex- 
clude him from the Lutheran group.** They objected to 
him because of his literary activity in behalf of irenics 
which from now on went generally under the name syn- 
cretism. In order to become a recognized member of the 
convention, so that his journey would not altogether be 


29 Latin in Niemeyer (pp. 669-689); German in Boeckel (pp. 
865-884) ; cf. Nitzsch, Urkundenbuch, pp. 118ff. 

30 See Tschackert in R. E. XIX, 245 ff. 

31 Later professor at Wittenberg. 

32 Later professor at Strasburg. 

33 R. E. XIX, 245, 1-20. 
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in vain, he made himself a party of the Reformed group." 
But in matters of confessional difference between Luth- 
erans and Reformed he sided with the Lutherans.** The 
theological position of George Calixtus, especially his 
type of irenics, will be discussed in detail in the next 
chapter.*° 


VI. THE COLLOQUY AT CASSEL. 


This conference which was held 1661, from July 1st to 
9th, was arranged by the Reformed Landgrave William 
IV of Hesse. It was his intention to bring the two uni- 
versities in his domain, Marburg (Reformed) and Rin- 
teln (Lutheran), together into one faith.**7 The Luth- 
eran representatives (Peter Musaeus and J. Hennich) 
were men of the Helmstedt school. The program for 
discussion covered the following four loci: the Lord’s 
Supper, predestination, the person of Christ, and Bap- 
tism. On the Lord’s Supper it was agreed that abso- 
lutely necessary for salvation is the spiritual eating of 
the Body of Christ, which is a work of true faith in the 
crucified Saviour whose merit is appropriated.** Here it 
may be of profit for the reader to quote the following 
paragraph (61) from Part II of the Formula of Con- 
cord: “There is, therefore, a twofold eating of the flesh 
of Christ, one ‘spiritual,’ of which Christ especially treats 
(John 6:54), which occurs in no other way than with the 
spirit and faith, in the preaching and consideration of 
the Gospel, as well as in the Lord’s Supper, and by itself 
is useful and salutary, and necessary at all times for sal- 
vation to all Christians; without which spiritual partici- 


34 R. E. XIX, 746, 44-54. 

35 Rudelbach, p. 418. 

36 Literature on the Thorn convention: Tschackert in R. E. 
XIX, 746ff. Schaff, Creeds I, 560ff. Wangemann, Una Sancta, I, 1. 
pp. 88ff. Rudelbach, Reformation, Luthertum und Union 414ff. 
Hering, Unionsversuche, II, 1-88. W. Gass, George Calixt und 
der Synkretismus, pp. 34ff. Henke, George Calixtus und seine 
Zeit, II, 71-110. 

37. Tschackert in R. E. XIX, 2094, 57. Also p. 259, 8. 

38 Cf. Mirbt in R. E. ITI, 745, 1ff. 
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pation also the sacramental or oral eating in the Supper 
is not only not salutary, but even injurious and a cause of 
condemnation.” (After these words, in the following 
paragraphs, 63-65, a description of the oral or sacra- 
mental eating is given). When it came to the question 
of the Real Presence and the receiving of Christ’s Body 
by believers and unbelievers alike, the Lutherans stood 
in the affirmative and the Reformed in the negative. 
But both parties agreed that the difference does not af- 
fect man’s salvation, especially because it was claimed 
that in both churches the Sacrament was used after 
Christ’s institution, nothing essential being added or 
omitted.*® Regarding the breaking of bread the Luth- 
erans conceded to the Reformed that such practice was 
not objectionable, if it was introduced with the consent 
of the congregations. And the Reformed conceded to 
the Lutherans that the wafers also were to be regarded 
as true bread. 

On the doctrine of predestination they agreed that 
man, after his fall, has no power to do good, but that his 
salvation is entirely the work of divine grace. Pelagi- 
anism and Semi-pelagianism were rejected. The Re- 
formed emphasized that God was not willing to commu- 
nicate His grace to all men and denied that the con- 
demned were lost because God had foreseen their evil at- 
titude. But again it was admitted on both sides that 
knowledge of such mysteries is not demanded for man’s 
salvation. 

Regarding the person of Christ both sides indicated 
their agreement with the Christological dogma of the an- 
cient church as expressed in the Chalcedonian Creed (or 
in the second part of the Athanasian Creed).*° Thus 
they avoided a discussion of the questions that separated 
Luther from the Swiss theologians.*" 

On Baptism they agreed that infant Baptism is neces- 


390 Hering II, 133. 

40 See Schaff, Creeds I, 30, 34-39. Neve, Symbolics pp. 67-609. 

41 Cf. Art. VIII of the Formula of Concord. Neve, Symbolics, 
PP. 130-34. 
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sary. The Lutherans admitted that the customary act 
of exorcism might be changed into a prayer against the 
power of the devil. On this point Lutherans of to-day 
have generally abandoned a practice which was abhorred 
by the Reformed. Exorcism as the preparatory part of 
Baptism was included by Luther in his form for Baptism 
of 1523.2 The practice gave ceremonial expression to 
the strong emphasis of Lutheranism on man’s natural 
depravity and of Baptism as the ordinary means of re- 
generation. Deeply religious Lutheran theologians, such 
as Arndt and Paul Gerhard would rather have suffered 
exile than yield on exorcism. As has been stated, the 
Lutheran Church of to-day has abandoned the old form 
although it has retained in its Baptismal formulas the 
essential element of the abrenunciatio. But a Lutheran 
of to-day can appreciate the unyielding attitude of the 
fathers at a time when the attacks upon Lutheranism 
were many. He is reminded of the words of Matth. 
Flacius: Nihil est adiapheron in casu confessionis et 
scandali. But the real point of conflict between the 
Lutherans and Reformed on the doctrine of Baptism is 
the question whether this sacrament is an actual means 
of grace in the sense that through this act forgiveness is 
worked in the believing and trusting sinner (as Luther’s 
Catechism teaches) or whether Baptism is merely a peda- 
gogic symbol of the need of forgiveness and for assur- 
ance—through the symbolical significance, not through 
the act of Baptism—(which is the meaning of the answer 
to question 73 in the Heidelberg Catechism). This more 
essential difference was seemingly ignored in the colloquy. 

This Cassel Colloquy, different from the Wittenberg 
Concord and the Leipzig Colloquy, avoided too much the 
real points of conflict and for that reason has drawn the 
charge of superficiality and syncretistic tendency.** It 
was, therefore, after this colloquy that the so-called “syn- 


42 See a copy of the whole form in Vilmar, Pastoraltheologie, 
pp. r1off. 

43 Once more we call attention to the most pertinent words 
of Rudelbach on p. 419. 
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cretistic controversies” which had been fanned by the de- 
velopments at Thorn were very much revived.** 

It was chiefly three matters at which the strict Luth- 
erans outside of Hesse (at the universities of Witten- 
berg, Jena, and Strasburg) took offense and on which 
the controversy centered: 

(1) It had been agreed at the colloquy that the con- 
troverted points should not be discussed in sermons ex- 
cept when an explanation was demanded by the text, and 
then the preacher was simply to state objectively the dif- 
ference without imputing doctrines to the opponents, 
which these disclaimed. Reformed historians and advo- 
cates of the union have left the impression that this ob- 
jectionable practice was found only on the side of the 
Lutherans in that day. But the Reformed did the same 
and had done so from the beginning, as can be seen from 
complaints in the Formula of Concord. Particularly 
when they aimed at refuting the ubiquity, the Lutherans 
were charged with believing things which, as a church, 
they certainly disclaimed. For instance, they were said 
to hold that Christ’s Body was present in all the herbs, 
the leaves, in pears and apples, in beer glasses, in all the 
devils and in the lice.*® The habit of discussing theo- 
logical problems in a very polemical way was character- 
istic of the seventeenth century. That the Lutherans 
did more of it than the Reformed is to be admitted. It 
resulted from their emphasis upon a sound theology. 
But it is also largely to be explained by the fact that un- 
der the protection of princes who had begun to set their 
heart against Lutheranism, the Reformed, in so many 
places, were conducting a propaganda aiming at the in- 
troduction of Calvanism. And it is to be explained by 
the other fact that the method chosen for bringing it 
about was, as a rule, the advocacy of the ecclesiastic for- 


44 We give the following references: Tschackert in R. E. XIX, 
p. 250, 23ff.; p. 251, 4off.; p. 252, 26ff.; p. 254, 44ff. Mirbt in R. E. 
III, 745, 45ff.; Hering II, 147-80. 

45 Wangemann I, 1., 36. Cf. the address of Dav. Paraeus in 
Hering I, 293. See also pp. 282f., 2orf. 
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mulas of the Melanchthonian school, which were to cover 
the differences instead of stating them and honestly try- 
ing to solve the difficulty. There was something to be 
cleared up. The Lutheran of to-day certainly agrees 
that in many cases these matters should not have been 
taken before the congregations, but should have been 
discussed in conferences of theologians; or in places 
where special circumstances made it necessary that the 
congregation be educated, it should have been done in the 
fine art of Luther who could touch upon these things 
without leaving the strictly religious ground. However, 
fair as the proposition, agreed upon at Cassel, seemed to 
be, the Lutheran theologians of the above-named universi- 
ties were not wrong in their criticism of that agreement. 
It is one thing to admit that theological polemics should 
not be taken into the pulpit, but quite another for minis- 
ters of the Word to bind themselves in advance and as a 
principle not to speak the truth when it may be neces- 
sary. It was this that the Lutherans meant when they 
used to say that the testimony of the Holy Spirit must 
have free course and should not be interferred with.** 
Among the men refusing to obey a decree of such a kind 
was a religious genius like Paul Gerhardt.*’ 

(2) Another matter that became an object of dis- 
cussion after the colloquy in Cassel was the question of 
the “Elenchus,” or even “Nominalelenchus.” By this 
was meant the practice of the seventeenth century of 
summarizing, in the church services, the erroneous ten- 
dencies and teachings of the day and condemning them 
(Elenchus), in some cases by naming the churches and 
responsible teachers (Nominalelenchus). This practice 
had been discredited at Cassel to the great regret of the 
overzealous Lutheran theologians. It was the age of 
George Calixtus and the Helmstedt school to which also 
the professors of the Rinteln university belonged, and 
it was not easy for the Lutheranism of the seventeenth 


46 Cf. Hering II, 145, 164. 
47 Wangemann I, t., p. 147f. 
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century even in such a matter to adjust itself to a new 
age which was coming. 

Somewhat related to the arguments about the “Elen- 
chus” was another matter. At Cassel the Lutheran pro- 
fessors of the Rinteln university agreed with the Re- 
formed of the Marburg university that in the points 
where they were as yet not in harmony with each other 
they should tolerate and recognize each other as mem- 
bers of the true Church and as associates in the true 
faith of Jesus Christ.** For this the Lutherans at Wit- 
tenberg took the Rintelners to account*® and a long con- 
troversy followed.*° A school milder than Wittenberg 
which was under the lead of Abr. Calovius, had come to 
the front. It was the University of Jena with John 
Musaeus as prominent theologian. It was a school which 
in the field of theology admitted “open questions,” prob- 
lems to be solved.*' But this school also opposed a “tol- 
erance” of the kind agreed on at Cassel, saying that it 
would be equal to an admission that the points of dis- 
agreement are after all matters of indifference, which 
would be infidelity to truth when it had reference to such 
matters as separated the Lutheran from the Reformed 
Church. It was the Jena school which opposed the new 
creed, proposed by Abr. Calovius in 1655, the ““Repeated 
Consensus of the truly Lutheran Faith,” which Schaff 
characterizes as an “abortive symbol against syncret- 
ism.’** The place for a more complete account of Jena 
and Musaeus as a modifying factor of the severe Luth- 
eranism of Wittenberg and Leipzig will be in the next 
chapter when we shall treat of George Calixtus and his 
opponents; here the milder tendency of this school has 
been touched upon merely for the purpose of suggesting 
confidence in its agreement with Wittenberg when it 
came to a judgment on the kind of tolerance that had been 


48 Mirbt, in R. E. III, 745, 22ff. 

49 Tschackert in R. E. XIX, 250, 4off. 

so R.E. XIX, 243, 28. 

51 See Schmid, Geschichte der synkretistischen Streitigkeiten 
(Erlangen, 1846), 4o0off. 

52 Creeds I, Index XI, cf. pp. 349-53. 
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agreeed upon between Rinteln and Marburg. As was 
said in the introductory remarks to this chapter, the 
Lutheran Church cannot agree to a clean cut separation 
between religion and theology; in its view the latter af- 
fects the former and cannot be treated as a matter of in- 
difference or as a matter of no concern when it comes to 
the question of recognizing a religious organization as a 
“true” church.*® 

(3) Closely connected with what has just been dis- 
cussed, is the question of fundamental and non-funda- 
mental doctrines as it bears on the relation of the 
churches to each other. The reader must have noticed 
that in the deliberations between the faculties of Mar- 
burg and Rinteln it was always the question, “Is this or 
that doctrine fundamental for salvation?” that was to 
decide the legitimacy of a union. Here the influence of 
the Heimstedt school is obvious. There was a fallacy in 
that question, particularly in the way it was formulated, 
that went undetected or was ignored in the quarters 
where the union was advocated. The problem was much 
discussed in the controversies that followed the Cassel 
colloquy,** but for the moment we shall pass it by, be- 
cause it is to be dealt with quite thoroughly in connection 
with the theological position of George Calixtus. There 
will be occasion for a few remarks on the matter also in 
connection with the report on the colloquy which is now 
to be taken under review. 


VIl. THE COLLOQUY AT BERLIN (1662) AND SOME PRE- 
CEEDING HISTORY. 


The outcome of the Cassel colloquy had its effect also 
upon Brandenburg, the future Prussia.** Here the rul- 


53 Cf. Schmid, ut supra, pp. 412ff. Wittenberg as well as Jena 
recognized the Reformed as a Church, but insisted that its Con- 
fessions erred in essential matters. 

54 eB SEA, 253, 2h. 

55 R. E. XIX, 252, 24ff. Hering II, 137, 148ff, 157ff. Wangemann 
Una Sancta II, 1., 137. 
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ing house of the Hohenzollern was Reformed while the 
people were Lutheran. 

Before beginning the account the reader is invited 
again to make himself familiar with chapter two, VI, e 
(p. 38ff.) on the conversion of Elector Sigismund to the 
Reformed Church. The character of his policy has been 
described in VII of the second chapter. While there was 
no intention of expressing what has been termed “high 
Calvinism” and while the leaning of the so-called “Con- 
fession of Sigismund” to the well-known Melanchthonian 
indefiniteness and elasticity of expression is quite evident, 
yet, considering the fact that he for himself accepted the 
Heidelberg Catechism, Sigismund’s position was clearly 
that of Calvinism. The marriage relations in his family 
and of his successors were altogether with the princesses 
of the Palatinate. As regards the seemingly mediating 
position of the Brandenburg Confessions, the conclusion 
can hardly be evaded that between Calvin and Luther 
there is no tertium quid. That was made clear in VII of 
chapter two. The middle ground that seems to be ex- 
pressed in the Confession of Sigismund was merely a 
political move gradually and unawares to lead the Luth- 
eran subjects over to the position of the Heidelberg Cate- 
chism. After having publicly announced his conversion 
(1614) Sigismund started with much energy on a cam- 
paign of a “reforming” Lutheranism. It was to be 
cleansed of the remnants of papacy. In the baptismal 
service the practice of exorcism was to be removed; in 
the celebration of the Supper the breaking of the bread 
was to displace the use of the wafers. Doctrinally the 
offense was with regard to the Lutheran conception of 
the person of Christ, particularly the teaching of the 
communicatio idiomatum and the ubiquity, and also with 
regard to the Supper, particularly the emphasis upon the 
Real Presence in the language of Luther, including the 
oral receiving by believers and unbelievers alike. There- 


56 For a closer study, see Lutheran Quarterly 10907, pp. 365ff.; 
Kawerau on “Sigismund” in R. E. XVIII, 331ff. Neve, “Luther- 
anism in Germany under the Church Policy of the Hohenzollern.” 
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fore, the Formula of Concord was to be eliminated as 
confessional obligation for ministers, and the Invariata 
form of the Augsburg Confession was to be replaced by 
the Variata. By a method of coercion which the writer 
has described in detail on the basis of a large literature 
in the discussion that was mentioned,’ Sigismund hoped 
to break the Invariata and the Formula of Concord Luth- 
eranism and to open the way for establishing the Re- 
formed Church. It was a policy that had worked well in 
Nassau, Anhalt and Hesse-Cassel.** But Sigismund was 
disappointed. It was impossible for the Hohenzollern 
to force the Lutherans of Brandenburg into the Re- 
formed Church. The resistance showed itself with such 
a determination that the plan had to be abandoned en- 
tirely. 

As a consequence of this failure, the Reformed Church 
of Brandenburg remained limited to the church of the 
Dom in Berlin and to a few small congregations at the 
places where the elector’s castles were located. His wife 
and daughters, one of whom became the wife of Gustavus 
Adolphus, remained faithful to the Lutheran Church. A 
time of great estrangement between the elector and his 
people followed, which lasted also through the reign of 
his successor. At the beginning of the Thirty Years’ 
War, the people of Berlin, as an expression of their feel- 
ing over what they had been compelled to endure under 
Sigismund, refused to lend the least support to Frederick 
V of the Palatinate in his campaign against the forces of 
Romanism. After his defeat in the battle at Prague 
(1620) they even refused him, the relative of their own 
elector, an asylum, so that he was compelled to flee im- 
mediately for Denmark. 

Then came Frederick William I, commonly called the 


57 “Lutheranism in Germany under the Church Policy of the 
Hohenzollern,” a paper which was read (December 1918) before 
the American Society of Church History in New York and will 
appear in print. 

58 Moeller-Kawerau III, 305f., 307, 308ff. Kurtz, Engl. Ed., 
§§144, 3; 154, 1. German ed., 14th, §152, 3, 5. R. E. XVIII, 334, 4. 
Cf. VI in chapter two of these discussions. 
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“Great Elector” (1640-88). He changed the program 
from a conversion of the Lutherans to a unton of the two 
churches, which from now on became the traditional 
policy of the Hohenzollern. It was at the time when the 
Thirty Years’ War was drawing to its close and prepara- 
tions for peace were being considered that again the con- 
fessional difference between Lutherans and Reformed 
was felt. In that day the confessional factor always af- 
fected the political situation. The Lutherans, under the 
lead of electoral Saxony, insisted that the Reformed had 
never been adherents of the Augsburg Confession and, 
therefore, should not be counted as such in the future. 
To understand the meaning of this demand, it is to be 
kept in mind that at the Augsburg Religious Peace 
Treaty of 1555 religious toleration and recognition for 
the Protestants was limited to the adherents of the Augs- 
burg Confession. More and more the Jesuits began to 
stir for the great religious war by spreading the news 
that the Lutherans had departed from the original Augs- 
burg Confession (1) because for a time they had used the 
Variata, and (2) when they did go back to a document 
which they called the “Invariata” they accepted a text 
which cannot be proved to be identical in all respects with 
the original copies delivered to Charles V at Augsburg, 
the only copy on the basis of which they had been recog- 
nized in 1555. Such was the significance of the proper 
text in that day. The individual and the Church outside 
of that basis had no right to exist and was threatened 
with the execution of the empire. The Lutherans de- 
fended themselves vigorously and not altogether unsuc- 
cessfully by pointing to the Editio Princeps as the oldest 
edition in existence and dating of 1530.°° It is true that 
this was not conclusive, because the original documents 


59 The chief writing on the part of the Lutherans was the 
publication of the Leipzig theologians of 1628 which has been 
printed in numerous editions: “Notwendige Verteidigung des 
Heil. Roemischen Reischs Chur-Fuersten und Staende Aug- 
apfels nemlich der wahren, reinen ungeaenderten Augsburgischen 
Konfession und des auf dieselbe gerichteten Religionsfrieds,” etc. 
On the whole controversy see Zoeckler, Augsb. Confession, 68ff. 
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were not known to exist; but neither were the Roman- 
ists able to prove that the Lutherans were wrong. But 
with the Reformed it was different, because they ac- 
cepted the Variata of 1540 or its successors, which varied 
doctrinally from the Editio Princeps.” 

Brandenburg’s elector was quick to see that with the 
prevailing of Saxony’s plans the political existence of 
Brandenburg, the Palatinate and Hesse was threatened. 
He refused to beg for a special jus, he said,*' and in 
spite of much opposition he finally had the satisfaction 
of being recognized in the treaty of Osnabrueck as an ad- 
herent of the Augsburg Confession. He refused to 
qualify the Augsburg Confession of his acceptance as 
the “unaltered,” because this term was intended to ex- 
press opposition to the Reformed, but he claimed that the 
Reformed of his domain accepted the Editio Princeps of 
1530 pointing to the statement of the Brandenburg theo- 
logians at the Leipzig Colloquy.” 

This friction between Brandenburg and Saxony added 
new fuel to the confessional controversy between the 
Lutherans and the Reformed. It helps to explain the 
irritation of the Lutherans at the conference in Thorn. 
The need of union was felt. It can easily be understood 
that the reports from the Cassel Colloquy encouraged 
the elector to undertake something along the same line in 
Brandenburg. In fact we know that the participants in 
that colloquy petitioned the Landgrave William VI of 
Hesse to secure the co-operation of Brandenburg and 
Brunswick in a movement for union or at least mutual 
recognition.** Frederick William was more than willing 
to respond; he was even determined to use his sover- 
eignty to make confessional peace in his dominions. 

His first step was the publication of a decree (June 


60 Cf. Neve, Luth. Symbolics, pp. 91-100. 
Stahl, Luth. Kirche und Union, p. 470. 
See above, sub. IV. R. E. XI, 364, 18; R. E. V, 93, 4. For fur- 
reading on the whole matter of the elector’s struggle for 
recognition we refer to Wangemann I, 1, 133-7. Tschackert, R. E. 
XIX, 246, 28ff. 
63 Mirbt in R. E. III, 745, 33ff. 
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2nd, 1662) in which he forbade controversial sermons 
and the ridiculing of the doctrinal position of opponents 
by carrying them to their logical conclusions. This was 
merely a renewal of a like decree by his grandfather, 
Elector Sigismund. But Frederick William was deter- 
mined to enforce the decree. He demanded that every 
minister should indicate his willingness to obey this de- 
cree by a promise in writing, a “revers”’’ as it was called. 
At the same time he forbade the students of theology in 
his dominion to attend the university of Wittenberg 
where Abraham Calovius and his associates were wield- 
ing their sword of an uncompromising confessionalism 
against union and syncretism.” 

The climax in the union movements of the “Great Elec- 
tor” came when under the date of August 21, 1662, he 
ordered the Lutheran theologians of Berlin (which in- 
cluded Coelln) to participate in a conference or a dispu- 
tation with the Reformed ministers on the following sub- 
ject: ‘Whether there was anything taught in the Re- 
formed Confessions (particularly the Brandenburg Con- 
fessions) because of which the individual who believes 
and teaches it must be condemned by divine judgment; 
or whether in the same there was anything denied or 
omitted, the unacquaintance with which, on the part of 
an individual, will make it impossible for God to save 
him.’’** This subject had its root in the Helmstedt the- 
ology that had governed the Cassel colloquy.** It had 
been adroitly worded and the plan was evident. To an 
unbiased mind it seemed that there could be only one an- 
swer to this question, and after it was once admitted that 
the Reformed with their faith can be saved, the conclu- 
sion was found to be evident to every fair individual, 
namely that the dissensus was unessential and that a 
union of the two churches on the basis of the consensus 


64 Tschackert in R. E. XIX, 252, 4off. Hering II, 149. 

65 Hering II, 148. Wangemann II, 1, 138. 

66 Wangemann II, 1, 167. 

67 Here we have to copy almost verbatim a few paragraphs of 
our discussion of “Lutheranism under the Church Policy of the 
Hohenzollern.” 
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was the only reasonable thing. It had escaped the ob- 
servation of the elector that his proposition, together 
with his union plan, rested squarely upon the funda- 
mental mistake of not distinguishing between the Chris- 
tian individual and the Christian Church. The individ- 
ual when he embraces Christ as his Redeemer and is sin- 
cere in what he believes can be saved in the faith in 
which he stands; but to the Church and her ministry 
which is entrusted with the care for souls it is far from 
being a matter of indifference which faith is held and 
what is the doctrina publica. If in the conviction of 
ministers of the Gospel, one of two ways, one of two 
confessions is better—more in harmony with the Scrip- 
tures, religiously sounder, safer in the leading to Christ 
and his salvation—then that way should be followed un- 
der all circumstances! It is this consideration which 
forbids a church union established upon the consensus 
and ignoring the dissensus. A union of such a nature 
would rest, in the last analysis, upon an indifferentism 
with regard to very essential matters of doctrinal experi- 
ence in the reformation time. It was the judgment even 
of John Musaeus that it ignores the reformation itself. 
When it claims to be a type of Lutheranism it is a de- 
nominational neuter, that cannot propagate its kind, be- 
cause there is no kind to be propagated. 

The conference was held in seventeen sessions covering 
a period of one year and a half (from Sept. 8th, 1662, to 
May 29th, the following year) and was exceedingly un- 
edifying and unpleasant. Paul Gerhardt, the nightin- 
gale of German Protestantism, acted as secretary for the 
Lutherans. As such he formulated, in Latin, many and 
lengthy theological opinions and drafted many replies to 
the Reformed. It is to be deplored that a religious 
genius like Paul Gerhardt was pressed into this work. 
After those debates and unedifying discussions Paul 


68 The originals of these documents are preserved in the 
secret archives in Berlin and are all printed by Langbecker in his 
documentary life of Paul Gerhardt. There they cover fifty print- 
ed pages in the German and Latin languages. 
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Gerhardt sang no more hymns. Theological controversy 
is apt to clip the wings of the devotional spirit in its im- 
pulse to express the deep thoughts of God and of the 
pious heart in sacred song. It may be that this is not 
always the case. Luther, for instance, wrote his im- 
mortal catechism of simple child-like religion at a time 
when he was engaged in the fiercest struggle with theo- 
logical opponents. 

What was the result of that debate in seventeen ses- 
sions? Frederick William was disgusted with the stub- 
borness of the Lutherans. He saw that for the present 
there was no prospect of union. The feeling between the 
contending parties was more bitter than before. All he 
could do was to insist upon his prohibition to use pulpit 
and press for controversy. Paul Gerhardt felt in his 
conscience that under the circumstances he could not 
promise in writing to obey the decree. Under the pres- 
sure of many petitions from Gerhardt’s congregation, 
the elector finally excused him from signing a document 
expecting that he would act in harmony with the decrees 
without a formal obligation; but it was this expectation 
of the elector that caused Paul Gerhardt to resign his pas- 
torate in Berlin.® 


VIII. DURAEUS, THE INDEFATIGABLE WORKER FOR A UNION. 


This account of the union movements of the seven- 
teenth century cannot be closed without a brief review 
of the life work of John Duraeus (Dury) who spent 
fully fifty years of untiring activity in the task of bring- 
ing about the union of Protestantism. He was a Scotch- 
man (born 1595, died 1680) who had studied in Oxford 
and became pastor of a congregation of English settlers 
on the peninsula of Elbing (on the Baltic Sea) which 
Gustavus Adolphus had taken from the Poles. Here 
Duraeus became interested in the union movements be- 


69 Cf. Neve in Lutheran Quarterly, 1907, pp. 364, 368ff.: “Paul 
Gerhardt in the Church Troubles of his Time.” 
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tween Lutherans and Reformed on the continent.” 
Through the English ambassador and also by the Swed- 
ish chancellor Oxenstierna he was encouraged to make 
himself an agent and a leader in these movements.! 

The favorable termination of the Leipzig Colloquy 
(1631) created an interest in Protestant union among 
the moderates of the bishops, and the Anglicans sent him 
to Germany as their representative. Here he sought the 
aid of Gustavus Adolphus who received him immediately 
after his great victory over Tilly at Leipzig.“* The king 
promised him an official recommendation to the Protest- 
ant princes of Germany. But he did not give it, because 
it was not attended to immediately and the king soon fell 
in the battle at Luetzen. This is the explanation of 
Duraeus. The reason, however, may have been that 
Gustavus Adolphus soon observed opposition. One of 
his court preachers (Fabricius) was among the oppo- 
nents, and the other (Matthiae) incurred much enmity 
because he favored the program of Dureaus.** Chan- 
cellor Oxenstierna who was the leading man after the 
death of the Swedish king also refused to give him the 
much desired official recommendation because of the op- 
position that could be expected from electoral Saxony. 
Duraeus now sent invitations for a union to many per- 
sons of influence and especially to the faculties of all uni- 
versities. Some of the faculties responded with enthu- 
siasm, among them Helmstedt; but the stricter Luther- 
ans everywhere declined.” 

Now the situation in England changed. A represen- 
tative of the high church party was elected archbishop. 
As a condition of further support Duraeus who was a 
Presbyterian, was compelled to accept the ordination of 
the Anglican Church. Soon we find him in Sweden. It 
was hoped that a union between the Swedish Lutheran 


R. E. V, 092, soff. 
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Church and the Anglicans could be effected and that such 
a result then would also have an effect upon the Protest- 
antism of Germany. But again the great statesman 
Oxenstierna refused to appear as an open advocate of 
Protestant union. He merely pointed to the bishops, the 
court-preachers and the faculty at Upsala as the proper 
persons with whom he should confer on the matter. All 
these, with the exception of court-preacher Matthai, re- 
jected his union project, declaring that there was only 
one way for the union of Protestantism, namely for the 
followers of Calvin to turn from their errors and to be- 
come Lutherans. The perseverance of Duraeus is to be 
admired. Growing in the favor of Oxenstierna he used 
the letters of this statesman for gaining admission to the 
dignitaries of the Swedish Church, and he had the satis- 
faction of being invited to appear before a synod (June 
1637) for a colloquy. At that synod the Swedes told 
him that they feared he was too optimistic when he be- 
lieved that the Reformed were willing to accept the Augs- 
burg Confession and become Lutherans. As to the pro- 
posed new confession, which was to embrace all that is 
fundamental, they said that they would be willing to ex- 
amine the same as soon as he was ready to present it. 
With much courtesy they bade him farewell, but at the 
same time the government was advised to remove him 
from Sweden so that the Swedish Church might not come 
under the suspicion of leaning to Calvinism.” 

But Duraeus could not be induced to abandon his pro- 
ject. In a sickness which followed he vowed that never 
in his life would he give up working for the peace of the 
Church, and in his vow he included the very commend- 
able determination never to make his union program 
subservient to political ends.” 

In Denmark he was told that rejection of the Calvin- 
istic errors by the Reformed and even the revocation of 


76 Hering II, 106-12; 117. R. E. V, 93, 45ff. 
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their writings against the Lutherans was necessary if a 
union was to be accomplished.”® 

From his journey to the North he returned to the Uni- 
versity of Helmstedt in Brunswick where the atmosphere 
was more congenial. Troubles in England called him 
back to his home country where, under the existing po- 
litical conditions, he again changed his confession and 
returned to the Presbyterian Church. Again he came 
back to the continent, now with a writing of Cromwell. 
But his change of confession gave offense. Even the 
Reformed gave him a cool reception. Dr. Crocius of 
Marburg, one of the participants in the Leipzig Colloquy 
on the Reformed side, suggested that he ought to work 
first for the healing of the schism between the Anglicans 
and the Scotch. But this time he had come with the in- 
tention to work among the Reformed, namely that they 
might agree on a definite plan, on a kind of a new con- 
fession that was to embrace the fundamentals and omit 
theology. Of such a confession he had spoken to the 
Swedes. In his endeavors he found that the Swedes 
were about right when they said that in their opinion 
the Reformed differed from him in their estimate of the 
dissensus.”® Religion cannot be separated from the- 
ology, at least not in the manner of the Helmstedt School. 
The outcome of the Cassel Colloquy was an encourage- 
ment for Duraeus, but in the following colloquy at Ber- 
lin he was again disappointed. 

Having fallen in with the political movement under 
Cromwell he now saw himself branded as an enemy of 
England after the restoration under Charles II. Con- 
sequently he never returned to his home country. He 
died 1680 at the age of eighty-five years and was buried 
at Cassel near the resting place of the widow of the Re- 
formed Landgrave William VI who had been his faithful 
supporter through many years. At the end of his days 
he lamented that his life-work had been in vain. 

Springfield, Ohio. 
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ARTICLE III. 
EVIDENCES FOR THE EXISTENCE OF GOD. 


BY PROFESSOR J. A. SINGMASTER, D.D. 


The existence of a God, ethical and personal, the Cre- 
ator and Governor of the Universe is a postulate of reli- 
gion and of theology. The Christian believes in “God 
the Father Almighty, Maker of heaven and earth.” He 
may not know exactly how he arrived at this belief, but 
to him God is as real as he is himself. Life without this 
comforting faith would be meaningless and hopeless. The 
attempt to prove the divine existence by process of rea- 
son is to the believer entirely unnecessary. 

Atheism is the exception rather than the rule among 
men. The census of India, taken in 1911, disclosed the 
remarkable fact that in a population of over three hun- 
dred millions only seventeen described themselves as 
atheists and only fifty-one as agnostics. In the United 
States in a population of a hundred million, over forty 
millions are communicant members of the Christian 
Church. While it is true that mere numbers do not form 
a convincing argument, they suggest the thought that 
after all there must be reality back of a belief which has 
persisted always and everywhere. It is inconceivable 
that religion is nothing but a stupendous delusion. 

Nevertheless, the faith in the existence of God must be 
able to justify itself at the bar of reason with such argu- 
ments as will throw the weight of preponderating prob- 
ability on its side. It is true that purely intellectual ar- 
guments may not constitute a demonstration of mathe- 
matical certainty, however convincing they may be to 
those already favorably inclined to the belief in God. 
But this is equally true of many things in life that de- 
mand an answer. After all, the problems of religion are 
not altogether intellectual. Man is more than intellect; 
he possesses an emotional and volitional nature. He has 
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religious instincts and experiences which transcend rea- 
son. 

The effort to establish a belief in God is challenged by 
all kinds of skepticism. At the threshold, we are met by 
the assertion that knowledge is impossible. If this were 
true further argument would be useless. Life itself 
would be unreal, and uncertainty would mock our every 
step. But the plain man declines to be entangled in the 
meshes of metaphysical speculation. He has confidence 
in intuitive judgments, believes in the reality of the ex- 
ternal world, which he discerns through his senses, de- 
duces certain facts and principles from observation and 
experience, and builds upon these. In short he discovers 
real knowledge and acts upon it. This knowledge may 
not always be accurate or infallible, but it is of such value 
that he would lose everything should he cast it away. 

We believe that evidences for the existence of God can 
be adduced that are entirely rational, and convincing to 
the fair-minded, and which belong to the realm of knowl- 
edge. This knowledge may indeed be incomplete, but it 
is of such a nature that in any court of justice it would 
win a verdict for the object of its contention. 

We present a series of witnesses for the divine exist- 
ence which while they testify much in the traditional way 
yet contain some ideas and suggestions not altogether an- 
tiquated. 


I. THE WITNESS OF JESUS CHRIST. 


God has not left Himself without witness. The 
heavens declare His glory and the firmament shows His 
handiwork. He has written His name on all His works. 
But the clearest and final testimony which He has given 
is found in Jesus Christ. “God, having of old time 
spoken unto the fathers in the prophets by divers por- 
tions and in divers manners, hath at the end of these 
days spoken unto us in His Son.” Heb. 1:1-2. 

The belief in God as revealed in Christ is a matter of 
faith and life. It rests, however, upon a historic founda- 
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tion. The question, What think ye of Christ? can not 
honestly be evaded. He must be interpreted. No one 
would for a moment deny that He came into the world 
about two thousand years ago, that He was born in 
humble circumstances, that He went about doing good, 
that He was the greatest Teacher whom the world has 
ever seen, that He died a martyr to the truth, and that on 
the third day He rose again. These undeniable facts in- 
vest Him with unique interest. 

Even a cursory study of Christ’s life and teachings re- 
veals His ethical perfection. One of His followers says 
that He did no sin neither was guile found in His mouth. 
1 Pet. 2:22. In the light of centuries He stands out pure 
and spotless. He even made no mistakes. His moral 
judgments have stood the test of succeeding generations. 
He illuminated human life and destiny and made plain 
the path of duty. His teachings have become the ideal 
standard for personal and social life. His truth and ten- 
derness, His sacrificial love and power are drawing all 
men unto Him. In Him was life and His life was the 
light of men. 

All that Jesus Christ was and did and taught was con- 
nected with His idea of God. Him He revealed as a lov- 
ing Father, who gave His only begotten Son for the sal- 
vation of men. He interprets God as a Person; He com- 
muned with Him. He knew Him, saw Him and lived 
with Him. He proclaimed Him with absolute assurance. 
There is not a shadow of doubt in His teaching as to ex- 
istence and love of God. This is not then a place to fol- 
low the suggestions as to the Deity of Christ. It is 
enough to say that the best, the noblest, the greatest, the 
wisest man that ever lived had a clear consciousness of 
God. 

Jesus Christ is the most convincing, the final argu- 
ment for the existence of God. We need go no further. 
In Him we have a complete answer to every problem con- 
cerning God. We believe Him when He says, “He that 
hath seen Me hath seen the Father.” A historic knowl- 
edge of Christ carries with it the inevitable thought of 
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the reality of God; and a personal acceptance of Him as 
Teacher and Saviour dispels all inteliectual doubts as to 
the actual existence and nature of God, as the Almighty 
Maker of heaven and of earth. 


II. THE WITNESS OF MAN. 


Next to the testimony of Christ as to the reality of God 
as an infinite and absolute Person, we would rate the 
witness of the personality of man. 

Man is not a mere animal; he is much more. He is 
essentially mind. He thinks, reflects and resolves. He 
possesses intellect, self-consciousness and self-determina- 
tion. He is far above nature about him. He studies to 
subdue and to use it for his own purposes. He is con- 
scious that he is above matter, that he is a spiritual en- 
tity, an ego. He is the highest form of existence of 
which he has immediate knowledge. 

When he reflects upon his origin he is inevitably led to 
the conclusion that he can not be the product of so-called 
nature, for the less can not produce the greater by any 
conceivable process of evolution. He must have come 
from mind or spirit, not vague and undefined, but from 
One who also must be a Person like himself, but far 
greater than he. It is impossible to explain human per- 
sonality without postulating a personal Creator. This 
truth seems so clear and so self-evident that it forms one 
of the strongest evidences of the existence of a Superior 
Being. 

Man is not only a person, but a person of the highest 
order. He is a moral personality. He has a sense of 
right and wrong, of obligation. He has a religious na- 
ture. There is that within him which arouses aspira- 
tions after One higher than himself. He instinctively 
worships and prays. He recognizes that the tribunal of 
his conscience is but the type of an external tribunal of a 
supreme Lawgiver and Judge. Sir William Hamilton 
with these facts in view declared that the only valid ar- 
guments for the Existence of God and the immortality of 
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the soul rest upon the ground of man’s moral nature. 

The metaphysical proofs offered to demonstrate the 
divine existence are not to be rejected as Kant did when 
he declared that “pure reason” was inadequate to the 
task. Nevertheless, his appeal to what he calls “practi- 
cal reason” or experience is of the highest value. The 
final appeal for the acceptance of a teaching lies neces- 
sarily in practice. If, therefore, the thought of God and 
what perchance may be taught concerning Him bring into 
the life of the believer certain convictions, in which he 
finds rest and which help him in the tasks and burdens of 
life, he will have for himself, at least, the best proof of 
the reality of what he accepts. Our Lord Himself in- 
vites a personal test of His doctrines, when He says, “If 
any man willeth to do His will, he shall know of the 
teaching, whether it is of God, or whether I speak from 
myself.” Jno. 7:17. 

It is perfectly legitimate to invoke the witness of the 
experience of evangelical Christians as to the existence 
and character of God. Millions upon millions of the 
best people, of the most progressive nations unite in 
the testimony that faith in God not only satisfies their 
craving after the knowledge of a Supreme Being, but also 
fills them with a desire to do what is right, and enables 
them to triumph over fear and evil. The nobility, intel- 
ligence and number of these believers forbids the expla- 
nation that they are laboring under a delusion. 

The Idea of God undoubtedly exists in the soul, and 
underlies all religion. Before God can be worshipped 
He must be thought of, and thought of as real. Religion 
presupposes the Existence of God. The universality of 
religion, therefore, indicates the universality of the Idea 
of God. 

Its Origin is accounted for variously. 

(1). A primeval revelation. 

It has been thought that when the good God created 
man in His own image He would naturally and neces- 
sarily reveal Himself to man, and that such a revelation 
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was supplemented from time to time by theophanies, such 
as are mentioned in the Old Testament. The original 
knowledge of God, it is maintained, never completely 
died out. The good would cherish such knowledge, and 
the evil would not be able through fear to divest them- 
selves of it. 

This theory has much plausibility with those who ac- 
cept literally the biblical story of man’s creation. It 
would seem to be in accord with the love of the divine 
Father that He should make Himself known to His child. 
Moreover, it is true that no nation or individual today 
has a clear knowledge of God except through an objec- 
tive, external revelation. 

(2). Intuition. 

The origin of the idea of God is attributed by many to 
simple intuition. By this is meant that man is directly 
conscious of God, that he has what has been called a “‘God- 
consciousness.” This certainly is not tenable, for God is 
not part of man, nor man part of God. Consciousness 
can not discover anything apart from the man himself. 
He can be conscious only of his endowments and states. 

There is, however, what is called by Harris the “intu- 
ition of reason” by which is meant that the human mind 
is so constituted that evidences of the divine existence, 
found in His works, in man himself, and in nature about 
him, make a direct appeal to him and create an immediate 
conviction that God exists. 

Harris says, “In the intuition of reason we have imme- 
diate and self-evident knowledge of universal and neces- 
sary principles. Our consciousness is not merely that 
they are true, but that they must be true. Thought can 
not transcend them, but must be regulated by them. 
When apprehended in refiection they present themselves 
as judgments and may be formulated in propositions. 
The knowledge of particular realities is given in sense 
perception and self-consciousness. Rational intuition 
does not give knowledge of these realities, but only of 
principles always and everywhere true of these realities. 
The reality of our knowledge of God is a primitive da- 
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tum of consciousness. Man being rational is so consti- 
tuted that in the presence of God and of His various 
manifestations of Himself, he will know that he knows 
God in the act of knowing Him.” (The Philosophical 
Basis of Theism, p. 114, 14). 

Plato found the idea of God in. the essential principles 
of knowledge and not in the phenomena of the visible 
world. “He denied that sense is knowledge and that 
visible things can be more than images and indications of 
truth. He maintained however, that besides the visible 
world there is an intelligible world with objects which 
reason sees and not sense. These objects * * * are neces- 
sary and eternal in themselves.” (Flint, Theism, p. 
270f). 

Harris and Plato agree practically in the general con- 
ception of rational intuition, though not of sense percep- 
tion. 

(3). Inference. 

The origin of the idea of God is ascribed by the most 
profound thinkers to the conclusion which the mind 
draws and is compelled to draw from the constitution of 
man himself and of nature about him. Flint remarks, 
“Our entire spiritual being is constituted for the appre- 
hension of God in and through His works. All the es- 
sential principles of mental action when applied to the 
meditative consideration of finite things lead up from 
them to Infinite creative wisdom. The whole of nature 
external to us is a revelation of God; the whole nature 
within us has been made for the reception and interpreta- 
tion of that revelation.” He holds, therefore, that The- 
ism is perfectly explicable without intuition. (Theism, 
p. 79, 83). 


The Ontological Argument is derived from the Idea of 
God, which implies the necessity of His Existence. It is 
somewhat in line with Plato’s doctrine of ideas. It re- 
ceived its formulation by Anslem (1033-1109). Though 
usually regarded as too abstruse to be of value, the onto- 
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logical argument may be so constructed as to be not only 
valuable but even convincing. 

Put into syllogistic form the argument may be present- 
ed as follows: We have an idea of a Perfect Being. Exist- 
ence is a necessary attribute of perfection. Therefore, 
the Perfect Being exists. This has been ridiculed, be- 
cause the conception of the alleged perfect being might 
be purely fanciful and grotesque. But so profound a 
thinker as Anselm could hardly have fallen into a trans- 
parent error. In fact he uses his alleged argument 
merely as a confirmation of faith in the existence of God. 

The argument may be restated in a more plausible 
form as follows: The Mind is so constituted that it re- 
quires the postulate of a Perfect Self-existent Being as 
the ground of the Universe. So universal a requirement 
demands an objective reality—a real Perfect Being. 
Therefore the Perfect Being exists. 

This argument may not amount to an actual demon- 
stration but it furnishes such a strong ground of proba- 
bility that it becomes at least a confirmatory factor in 
apologetics. In the ordinary affairs of life and in scien- 
tific experimentation, probabilities relatively much 
weaker than this become grounds of belief and action. 
It is inconceivable that man’s nature is a lie, that he has 
universal longings, ideas and beliefs without an actual 
counterpart. Just as really as the senses demand things 
to see, to hear, to feel, to smell, to taste, so really does the 
soul demand a God who exists. The psalmist declared, 
“My soul thirsteth for God, for the living God.” Ps. 42:2. 


Ill. THE WITNESS OF THE UNIVERSE. 


1. The Universe an effect. 

Is the universe eternal or temporal? Is it self-exist- 
ent or is it an effect? These questions must be answered 
by the universe itself. A superficial examination of the 
earth readily shows that its present condition is the pro- 
duct of countless ages of steady, persistent change. A 
deeper study of nature reveals the undoubted fact that 
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antecedent to the later and apparently more orderly 
development in earth and sky there was a chaotic or 
nebulous state of matter. In the graphic language of 
Genesis, “The earth was waste and void; and darkness 
was upon the face of the deep.” 

2. The Cosmological Argument. 

The perpetual changes everywhere evident have led to 
the conclusion that nature is an effect, and that, there- 
fore, it must have been caused. This has led to the for- 
mulation of the so-Called Cosmological or more properly 
Aiteological Argument for the existence of God. In syl- 
logistic form it is as follows: Every new thing and every 
new change in a previously existing thing must have a 
cause, anterior, exterior and sufficient. The universe 
being finite and dependent and constantly changing is an 
effect. Therefore, it must have a cause, sufficient and 
antecedent. 

James Lindsay holds that “the First Cause ar- 
gument, customarily presented as an inference from 
effect to cause is invalid. As an argument, however, 
from the contingent character of the world to the neces- 
sity for a World-Ground, it retains validity and worth. 
Such self-existent and eternal World-Ground or First 
Cause is, by an inexorable law of thought the necessary 
correlate of finitude. Though we must reason to Him 
from data of sense, yet the view so gained may be re- 
garded as our first and most fundamental conception of 
God, as involving an absolute Being necessarily existing. 
God and the world are not to be conceived as cause and 
effect, for modern metaphysics can by no possibility re- 
gard such an expression of the connection between the 
world of experience and the ground of all possible experi- 
ence as anything like adequate. The true abiding First 
Cause is God, taken as the ultimate and absolute Ground 
of the possibility of everything that is—the self-existent 
Cause of the ever present world and its phenomena.” 
(Ency. of Ethics). 

Let us look more closely at the syllogism. The major 
premise is indisputable, being based upon the axiom that 
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every effect must have a cause, and that every thing that 
has begun to be must have been originated. 

The minor premise is not self-evident to all, and should 
be demonstrated in order to be valid and to carry convic- 
tion. 

The conclusion even if allowed, it is alleged, shows at 
best that the Creator of the universe may after all be 
finite. The argument contends only for a Creator. That 
being won, the character of the Creator becomes the sub- 
ject of further study and deduction. 

In reference to the minor premise, it is alleged that 
it begs the question, because it assumes what is only ap- 
parently, but not actually true. The constant changes 
on the face of nature are, of course, undeniable. But it 
is alleged that beneath these changes there is a “perma- 
nent element” which J. S. Mill defined as “the specific 
elementary substance or substances of which it consists 
and their inherent properties.” “These,” says Mill, “are 
not known to us as beginning to exist. Within the range 
of human knowledge they had no beginning and conse- 
quently no cause; though they themselves are causes or 
con-causes of every thing that takes place. Experience, 
therefore, affords no evidences not even analogies to 
justify our extending to the apparently immovable, a 
generalization grounded only on our own observation of 
the changeable.” 

This implies that matter is eternal. When inquiry is 
made into the nature of matter, we are told that it con- 
sists of molecules, which may be separated into atoms, 
and these into ions, and these into electrons. It is said 
also that these are endowed with energy, and that matter 
and energy are alike indestructible. 

For the sake of argument let us accept the alleged 
“Conservation of energy and of matter.” Let us inquire 
whether the orderly arrangement of the universe can be 
accounted for without Mind to marshall the mighty forces 
of nature and form the magnificent effect which is appar- 
ent on every side. 

“Did the atoms take counsel together,” asks Flint, “and 
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devise a common plan and work it out? That hypothesis 
is unspeakably absurd, yet it is rational in comparison, 
with the notion that these atoms combined by mere chance 
and by chance produced such a universe as that in which 
we live * * * It is millions to one that they would never 
produce the simplest of the regular arrangements which 
we comprehend under the designation of the course of 
nature, or the lowest of vegetable or animal organisms; 
millions of millions to one that they would never produce 
a solar system, the earth, the animal kingdom, or human 
history.” 

The evidence of Mind in the universe forces the postu- 
late of One Supreme Intelligence. Its order and unity 
are unaccountable without this. But this postulate 
leaves us for the moment, at least, in the dilemma of 
dualism, the co-existence of eternal matter and eternal 
mind. This was practically the belief of the ancients, 
who were without a supernatural revelation. To us, 
however, such an assumption is intolerable and happily 
unnecessary. 

Spirit and matter undoubtedly exist in the present 
world, but matter is everywhere subject to mind. To 
deny supremacy to the latter is unphilosophical and un- 
true. Surely matter can not account for mind and per- 
sonality, in spite of the assertion of materialists. It is 
inconceivable also that an eternal Mind could be bound 
by eternal matter. Under such conditions there could be 
no great First Cause, free and untrammeled. 

The whole subject is complicated by the existence of 
what we know as energy, which is variously defined. 
Some regard it as an entity apart from matter and others 
as a force produced by matter under certain relations or 
combinations. Whatever it may be, it acts in accordance 
with certain intelligible laws, such as gravitation. Be- 
ing subject to law that can be measured, it must have 
originated in mind and not in inert, dumb matter. 

According to all theories the individual atoms or elec- 
trons which compose matter are finite, and hence no ag- 
gregation however great can be infinite. And as Mind 
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is sufficient to account for the universe, the conclusion is 
inevitable that matter is a creature and not an eternal 
existence. The universe had a beginning. “In the be- 
ginning God created the heavens and the earth.” The 
dilemma of dualism vanishes. 

3. The Conservatism of Matter and Energy. 

Can it be shown that the universe will have an end? 
If the doctrine of the conservation of energy be true, then 
the universe will not cease. The form of things may in- 
deed be vastly changed and even chaos might again pre- 
vail. But is this doctrine of the future eternity of mat- 
ter and energy true? Frankly I do not know. The be- 
lief in an absolute Creator is not put in jeopardy by the 
acceptance of the conservation of energy; for it is con- 
ceivable that in the creation of the universe, God intended 
that it should henceforth continue in some form. 

The disintegration of matter is obvious. Hence it has 
been contended that nature will finally exhaust itself and 
go into complete nothingness. After an exhaustive study 
of the subject a recent writer says: “It is almost cer- 
tain that the present energy of the universe is the result 
or effect of this destructive or disintegrating process of 
so-called matter. Thus, while radium is disintegrating 
there is a manifestation of energy, and when disintegra- 
tion has been accomplished its energy has ceased. So as 
electricity is only the passing of electrons from atoms to 
atoms, it too, is the result of disintegration. And when 
that disintegration has gone to the point of equalization 
or equilibrium, the current stops and energy disappears. 
And if the electron is nothing but energy, with its pass- 
age into electricity, etc., there must be a dematerialization 
of matter. What we call matter would thus be only the 
manifestation of energy, and would therefore disappear 
when that energy would be spent.” (Gruber, Creation 
Ex Nihilo, p. 232). 

Others vehemently contend that in no conceivable way 
will energy and matter cease to be. To those who deny 
an absolute creation this contention seems to be justified. 
It is a necessary corollary of the eternity of matter. If 
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it can be shown that in the attrition of the stupendous 
forces operative in the universe nothing is lost and every- 
thing conserved the Christian believer must interpret 
these conditions as being in harmony with the divine pur- 
pose in creation. The annihilation of matter is not 
taught in the Scriptures, as far as I know. 

The Apostle Peter may indeed be quoted as saying, 
“The heavens that now are and the earth by the same 
word (which ordained the flood) have been stored up for 
fire being reserved against the day of judgment and de- 
struction of ungodly men. * * * The heavens shall pass 
away with a great noise and the elements shall be dis- 
solved with fervent heat, and the earth and the works 
that are therein shall be burned up.” This might indi- 
cate absolute annihilation but for two facts: first, the al- 
lusion to the flood which did not annihilate, but only 
changed the face of nature; and secondly, Peter’s further 
language, “But according to His promise we look for a 
new heavens and a new earth, wherein dwelleth right- 
eousness.” (2 Pet. 3:2). 

To this may be added the Scripture teaching in refer- 
ence to the future of the saints, who will actually possess 
glorified bodies suited to the spiritual state in which they 
shall live. Matter is not evil; it has no moral character. 
It is in harmony, therefore, with Christian faith to be- 
lieve that the All-Wise God has ordained that in the glori- 
ous transformation which will take place when it pleases 
Him, His children shall have new bodies and live in a new 
environment, which may be simply a wonderful transfor- 
mation of what was old. 

The witness of the universe to a great Creator is found 
also in the realm of life. There is no evidence anywhere 
that life even in its most primitive form has been pro- 
duced by energy or matter. Spontaneous generation is 
no longer seriously held. All investigations and experi- 
ments have failed to account for its existence from a 
purely naturalistic point of view. Otherwise sober sci- 
entists have suggested that it may have found its way to 
the earth from other planets, as the wind wafts the pollen 
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of the flower. But this theory would not account for life 
at all, only its diffusion. When life in its highest stages 
is contemplated, we are forced to accept the simple, anci- 
ent story that God created man in His own image. 

Should it be demonstrated at any time that life may be 
produced from matter it would not necessarily contradict 
Theism. It would be only another proof that the infinite 
Creator has lodged extraordinary potency in matter. 

4. The Teleological Argument. 

The witness of the universe for the Existence of God is 
clear and strong not only from the evidence of a First 
Cause, but also from that of a Final Cause. The latter 
is known as the Teleological Argument, which is based 
upon evidence of design in the universe. Science is 
based on the presumption that nature is intelligible, that 
it is controlled by law, that there is nothing fortuitous 
about it. In a word, nature has been constructed and is 
regulated by a Mind, great enough for so stupendous a 
task. Not only do the stars move in their orderly courses 
from generation to generation, but the atoms and elec- 
trons are obedient to the laws which the Supreme Mind 
has stamped upon them. 

Vainly have objectors to teleology ridiculed this argu- 
ment. They have tried to show that at best it would 
prove only a wise arrangement of matter in a finite uni- 
verse and that the deduction that it has an Infinite Cre- 
ator is illogical. But taking even this concession, the 
step from finitude to infinity in this case is easy. The 
human mind can not rest in less than an absolute Crea- 
tor. The objections to teleology by anti-theistic evolu- 
tionists is even more peurile. That a fortuitous concord 
of < toms could frame laws which govern them, and which 
produce the extraordinary objects in nature with their 
wonderful properties is inconceivably absurd. 

The argument from design is simple and convincing. 
In logical form it is as follows: Whatever exhibits 
marks of design must have an intelligent maker. The 
Universe has such marks. Therefore the universe must 
have an intelligent Creator. 
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The major premise seems to be a self-evident propo- 
sition. It is capable of proof within the range of human 
observation. The minor premise can be shown to be 
true both in organic and inorganic existence. Two strik- 
ing illustrations of the former may be found in the con- 
struction of the eye and of the ear; of the latter in phys- 
ics and chemistry. For details special works on Natural 
Theism should be consulted. 


IV. THE WITNESS OF THE BIBLE. 


We do not here offer proofs that the sacred Scriptures 
of the Christian are the inspired word of God, whom 
they profess to reveal. 

There are, however, certain undeniable facts in regard 
to the Bible which make it a very important witness in 
the case in hand. Its great age is undoubted. Its new- 
est parts have been extant for nearly two-thousand years 
and its oldest parts probably twice as long. It is the 
most widely circulated of all books and has influenced 
mankind as no other. It has moulded civilization by its 
lofty ideals and is the inspiration of nearly all great ideas 
that are invoked to make the world better. The soul of 
man is conscious that the Bible is the best interpreter of 
his wants and desires. It offers the best explanation of 
his origin and destiny, and sheds the clearest light on his 
history. Its authenticity is being constantly corrobo- 
rated by scientific investigations. 

The history, character and abiding influence of the 
Bible can not be accounted for except as its own postu- 
late that it is the message and the revelation of the In- 
finite God. All the attacks upon it have failed to remove 
the presumption that it is true. 


Vv. THE WITNESS OF HISTORY. 
Atheism, as has already been remarked, is uncommon 


in the history of the race. <A belief in some kind of a 
superior being is the usual faith of mankind. The evi- 
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dence of history may be considered under points like the 
following: 

1. The idea of God, the instinct of worship, rites and 
ceremonies dealing with the things supernatural are as 
wide spread as the race. The religious beliefs and usages 
of a people are as much and as real a part of their his- 
tory as their political institutions, their achievements and 
their failures. How imperfect would the history of the 
ancient people be without reference to their mythologies, 
their altars and their temples, the ruins of which bear 
silent testimony to their magnificence and to the earnest 
faith of those who reared them. 

2. History reveals a moral order, resting upon a uni- 
versal faith in an infinite Arbiter of human destiny. 
Without a belief in some such “power not of ourselves 
which inakes for righteousness” society could not exist. 
Even in the rudest form of society, there are abundant 
evidences of the rudiments of moral law. 

3. A belief in retribution is the common faith of all 
people in all ages. The ancient Greeks believed in an 
avenging Nemesis, who pursued her victims with relent- 
less fury. The heathen Melitans, when they saw a ven- 
oumous reptile fastening itself on St. Paul’s hand, imme- 
diately concluded that he was a murder whom Justice 
would not suffer to live. Acts 28:4. 

The ancients rightly did not limit rewards and punish- 
ments to the present life. They believed in immortality 
whose character was determined by the kind of a life 
lived on earth. 

These vague religious instincts and beliefs are not 
signs of absolute delusion, but rather of a perversion of 
a necessary and noble possession. For with the growth 
of culture ,the human race has not cast away religion, but 
recognized it as a normal and indispensable part of indi- 
vidual and social life. Wherever through false philoso- 
phy or absorption in material things, a nation has given 
religion a secondary or nominal place, its own security 
and perpetuity have been threatened by an inevitable de- 
cay of morals. 
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4. All real religion has a beneficent effect. Even in 
a perverted form, its doctrine of an omniscent God ex- 
ercises a restraining influence upon society, in moderat- 
ing passion and in checking impulses which would set the 
world aflame. In recent years the government of Japan 
called together leading men of various religious sects and 
begged them to lay down principles of faith and moral- 
ity for the guidance of the people. It is doubtful whether 
any statesman in the world, whatever his personal be- 
lief, would advocate the extirpation of religion from his 
country. 

5. The final and sufficient proof of the existence of 
God is found in the history of Christianity, whose long 
trial and inherent character prove it to be the absolute 
religion. In the fiery furnace of the world-war, it re- 
mained unscathed, although the dross of worldliness was 
consumed. 

Christianity has given to the world an ethical code 
which vindicates its claim to be supernatural. Nothing 
loftier in the relations of men and of nations is conceiv- 
able. Its practice establishes confidence in all human 
dealings and insures abiding peace. In its spiritual as- 
pects the religion of Christianity is restorative and en- 
nobling, lifting up men and nations to the highest degree 
of excellency. The key to human progress must be 
sought in the Christian faith. And back of the Chris- 
tian faith is the Christian God, who in the fulness of time 
sent His only Son into the world to reveal Him as our 
Heavenly Father. 

Theological Seminary, 

Gettysburg, Pa. 
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ARTICLE IV. 


HISTORY OF THE FIRST TEN YEARS OF THE 
SYNOD OF NEW YORK. 


BY REV. A. HILLER, D.D. 


The Synodical History of the Lutheran Church in the 
State of New York begins with the organization of the 
“Synod and Ministerium of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church in the State of New York and adjacent parts” 
formed at Albany in the year 1786 with Rev. Dr. Kunze 
President. At this meeting three ministers and their lay 
delegates were present. But six years passed before an- 
other meeting and then developments are more notice- 
able. The oldest Lutheran Synod in the United States 
was the Pennsylvania, organized in 1748, and the New 
York Ministerium was the second organization in this 
country, and for many years the only Lutheran organi- 
zation in the State of New York. 

The Hartwick Synod was the second organization on 
this territory when the Western Conference of the Min- 
isterium withdrew from the new Synod. The first ses- 
sion was held in St. Paul’s Church, Schoharie, October 
26, 1830, the Rev. Dr. Lintner the first President. 

On the 24th of May, 1837, the Western Conference of 
the Hartwick Synod withdrew and formed the Franckean 
Synod. The first meeting was held at Fordsbush, Mont- 
gomery County, with Rev. J. D. Lawyer the first Presi- 
dent. 

In 1861 four pastors and their congregations in the 
State of New Jersey withdrew from the New York Min- 
isterium to organize and form the New Jersey Synod. 
When in 1867 the New York Ministerium withdrew from 
the General Synod and joined the General Council, the 
larger portion of the English speaking brethren refused 


1 Published by request of the Synod. 
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to follow this movement and on the 6th of September, 
1867, in the City of Albany, organized a new Synod 
known as the Evangelical Lutheran Synod of New York, 
with Dr. Pohlman as first President. 

This organization continued until 1871 when at a joint 
meeting held in the City of Hudson the two new Synods, 
the New Jersey and New York Synods united and formed 
the Synod of New York and New Jersey. 

This organization continued until October, 1908, when 
our present Synod of New York was formed by the union 
of the New York and New Jersey, the Hartwick, and the 
Franckean Synods embracing all of the General Synod 
churches in the territory occupied by the above named 
Synods. 

The last and closing session of the Hartwick Synod was 
held in the First English Lutheran Church in Albany, 
October 5-7, 1908. The Synod of New York and New 
Jersey held its last meeting in the same church October 
6-7, 1908, and the Franckean Synod held its last meeting 
in St. Paul’s English Lutheran Church, Rensselaer, New 
York, October 7, 1908. 

The three Synods thus having met and closed their re- 
spective histories, met in joint session October 7-9, 1908, 
in the First English Lutheran Church in Albany and or- 
ganized the present Synod of New York. At this meet- 
ing the clerical roll numbered 132 names with 14 marked 
absent, and the list of lay delegates numbered 94, with 
13 marked absent. 

At this first meeting the following officers were elected : 

President, Rev. George U. Wenner, D.D.; Vice Presi- 
dent, Rev. William M. Baum, D.D.; English Secretary, 
Rev. H. M. Oberholtzer, D.D.; German Secretary, Rev. 
H. G. Dattan, D.D.; Statistical Secretary, Rev. Frank 
Wolford, D.D.; Treasurer, Rev. J. G. Traver, D.D.; Ar- 
chivarius, Rev. Alfred Hiller, D.D. 

At this first meeting a prepared Provisional Constitu- 
tion was adopted excluding Art. XIV, and with the fol- 
lowing amendments: 

Section 18, of Article III was amended thus: “Should 
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the President resign, depart this life, remove from the 
bounds of,” and Sections 22 and 26 of Article III were 
amended to harmonize with this amendment. 

Section 1 of Article III was amended thus: The officers 
of this Synod shall be a President, Vice President, two 
Recording Secretaries, a Statistical Secretary, and a 
Treasurer. 

Section 8 of Article X was amended thus: Nine Trus- 
tees shall be nominated to represent this Synod on the 
Board of Trustees of Hartwick Seminary. 

The joint committee on Union of Synods to which was 
referred all suggestions as to amendments to the Consti- 
tution, reported various amendments and also the fol- 
lowing standing rules which it is well for the brethren of 
Synod to bear in mind. 

1. The synodical year shall close September 1st of 
each year. Parochial reports will close with the synodi- 
cal year, and must be sent to the Statistical Secretary of 
Synod at least fifteen days before the meeting of Synod. 
The Treasurer’s books will be closed ten days before the 
convention of Synod. 

2. Reports on the State of the Church must be sent 
to the chairman of that committee at least twenty days 
before the meeting of Synod. 

3. The Committee on Education shall prepare a care- 
ful list of questions to be submitted to each candidate for 
aid; and shall require of each candidate accepted on the 
funds of this Synod an obligation for all moneys given 
him, stipulating definitely the return of all such moneys, 
with interest, in case the said beneficiary shall fail to 
enter the ministry of the Lutheran Church of the General 
Synod, or shall abandon the ministry, or withdraw from 
the Lutheran ministry within ten years after his ordina- 
tion. 

4. Offerings taken during the convention of Synod 
shall be applied to the Synodical Treasury. 

5. Reports of pastors of independent congregations 
shall be placed at the bottom of the alphabetical list of 
pastorates, and not added in the columns. 
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6. The names of such ministers as have no charges 
shall be added to the parochial reports and they shall be 
credited in the proper columns with their contributions 
for benevolence. 

7. The Committee on Apportionments is hereby in- 
structed in all cases where the communicant membership 
in the parochial report does not equal the membership of 
the preceding year, plus the accessions, minus the losses, 
to return the same to the respective pastors for correc- 
tion ; and any reports received later by the Secretary shall 
be in like manner verified. The committee also recom- 
mends the appointment of a committee of seven to whom 
shall be referred during the year any suggestions as to 
changes in the Constitution, said committee to report at 
the Synod’s next annual convention. 

It was argued that the constitution of Synod as amend- 
ed be bound in connection with the minutes of Synod. 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this Synod that all mis- 
sions within the bounds of the Synod, through their pas- 
tors, should send a written report each year to the Home 
Mission and Church Extension Committee of Synod, said 
report to be in the hands of chairman of committee be- 
fore October 1st of each year. 

The second convention of the Synod of New York was 
held in the First Lutheran Church, Schenectady, New 
York, October 12-15, 1909. 

Officers of this convention the same as last year. All 
were re-elected. 

The report of President Wenner is an elaborate and 
carefully prepared document representing a good deal of 
labor and the gathering of valuable information in refer- 
ence to the churches represented by this Synod. He con- 
cludes his report with the following paragraph: 

“These are some of the questions to the consideration 
of which I believed the Synod of New York might profit- 
ably devote a portion of its time. I have endeavored to 
magnify my office, believing that the first year of such a 
Synod was pregnant with possibilities. I therefore en- 
deavored to study the details of the entire field in all its 
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varous relations and to place upon record some of my ob- 
servations with respect to its condition, its needs and its 
opportunities. I have tried as it were to take an ac- 
count of stock in order that our business might be con- 
ducted on the basis of ascertained facts.” 

One rather striking item of his report was that during 
the year 21 ministers had resigned. The average length 
of service of these twenty-one pastors dating from their 
installation, was a little over three years. 

At this meeting of Synod the following report of Com- 
mittee on Relations of Synod to Hartwick Seminary was 
adopted : 

Whereas, The best interest of our Lutheran Church of 
the General Synod on our territory demands the fullest 
co-operation between the Synod of New York and Hart- 
wick Seminary we respectfully request the Board of 
Trustees of Hartwick Seminary to secure such changes 
in their charter that the trustees shall be elected by this 
body for a term of three years. 

Resolved, That the time of office shall be so arranged 
that four Trustees shall be elected each year. 

Resolved, That in the event of the consummation of 
this closer relation, we, the Lutheran Synod of New York, 
pledge ourselves to a larger interest in the endowment 
and support of Hartwick Seminary. 

An interesting paper on Infant Baptism was read by 
Dr. Remensnyder, which was highly appreciated, and 
Synod resolved that it should be printed. On page 30 of 
the Minutes the President gives us in his report an inter- 
esting sketch of the History of the Church at Maryland. 

At this second meeting of Synod, the “Report of Com- 
mittee on Brotherhood was adopted, and this new move- 
ment was heartily approved. This is true also of the re- 
port of Representative on Laymen’s Movement, and the 
Committee on Young People’s Societies.” 

Through the Report of the Committee on President’s 
Report the Synod approved of several recommendations 
of the President. Such as the reporting of the churches 
having parsonages in their Parochial Reports, the visit- 
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ing of the churches by the President, the appointing of 
“lay reader,” the needs of the unchurched, greater care in 
the selection of lay delegates to the General Synod, and 
the need of “week-day religious instruction of the 
young.” 

At this meeting of Synod a number of amendments to 
the constitution were adopted. Among others I would 
call the attention of the brethren to the following: The 
German Secretary “shall have in charge a book contain- 
ing the Constitution and By-Laws of Synod, wherein all 
the ministers received into membership in this body shall 
subscribe their names.” 

Art. V, Sec. 5. Every minister accepting a call to a 
pastorate of this Synod shall inform the President of 
Synod who shall arrange for his installation according 
to Art. II, Sec. 9; but no minister shall be installed until 
he has been regularly received into the Synod.” 

The Committee on Resolutions among others presented 
the following: 

“Resolved, That we as a Synod record our decided op- 
position to the use of tobacco in any form by any of our 
beneficiaries preparing for the gospel ministry, and that 
we hereby kindly urge that none of them form, or con- 
tinue in that undesirable habit. 

On page 91 is an interesting and important “Report of 
Committee on Village Work,” on how to reach the un- 
churched in hamlets and country places. 

The Committee on Memoirs this year reported four 
losses by death from the ministerial roll, Revs. Behringer, 
Heisler, Neff and Fortney, and five were added by ordina- 
tion and two by letter. 

The Third Annual Convention of the Synod of New 
York, held in the First Lutheran Church, Albany, Sep- 
tember 27-30, 1910. Officers the same as last year until 
near the close of Synod when the following officers 
were elected : 

President, Rev. William M. Baum, Jr., D.D.; Vice 
President, Rev. Frederick H. Knubel, D.D.; English Sec- 
retary, Rev. Paul W. Koller; German Secretary, Rev. 
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Reinhold Kessler; Statistical Secretary, Rev. F. V. 
Christ; Treasurer, Rev. John G. Traver, D.D.; Archiva- 
rius, Rev. A. Hiller. 

President Wenner in opening his report observed that: 
“The Church whose hospitable doors have opened to re- 
ceive us was known in the days of our fathers as Ebe- 
nezer. May the name be our watchword to-day. Our dif- 
ficulties are great. Our progress is slow. It sometimes 
seems as if we were going backward rather than forward. 
Nevertheless “Hitherto the Lord has helped us.” He has 
led us out of the wilderness into a land of promise. In 
place of the disconnected and unrelated efforts of our for- 
mer states, we are now working with a definite plan to- 
wards a common end.” In reviewing the synodical year he 
reports 5 ministers received from other Synods. 5 were 
installed. 3 dismissed. 11 resigned. 2 new congregations. 
3 ground broken for new churches. 3 corner stones laid. 
4 dedication of churches. 3 rededications of churches, 
many church improvements. 2 new parsonages and a 
very general decrease of church indebtedness. 

The President in his report gives us some interesting 
synodical statistics. 

He reports 133 churches with 18,870 communicants. 
Of these churches during the year 60 have increased; 51 
decreased and 22 stationary. He also reports a gain of 
2 churches and a loss of 627 communicants. These losses 
are mostly from the German and Western Conferences. 

The President also raises an important question as to 
the church membership of ministers: “To what Church 
do you belong? This is a question which ministers often 
ask. It is also a question for ministers, especially for the 
ministers of our Synod. I assume that those of you who 
are pastors have been duly received into the membership 
of the churches you serve. And that you are in good and 
regular standing in those churches. It might be well, 
however, to verify this assumption. But more than a 
score of you are not pastors. To what Church do you be- 
long? I have reason to believe that many of you are not 
members in good and regular standing in any Lutheran 
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Church. Can a man be a minister in good and regular 
standing in our Synod who is not even a communicant 
member of our church in good and regular standing? I 
deem this question of sufficient importance to recommend 
that a committee be appointed to report to Synod next 
year the view that should be taken on these two ques- 
tions.” Such committee was appointed and their report 
is found in the Minutes of the Fourth Convention of 
Synod on page 58, and reads as follows: “Your Commit- 
tee on Church Membership of Pastors respectfully sub- 
mit the following: 

Resolved, That each and every pastor of this Synod 
taking charge of a congregation belonging to this Synod 
or of an independent congregation becomes eo ipso a 
member of said congregation by virtue of his pastoral of- 
fice is as such entitled to the rights of membership in said 
congregation, and is also under obligations to fulfill all 
the duties which inhere in lay membership. He shall re- 
main a member of said congregation until his official con- 
nection with the same shall cease, being in the meantime 
amenable to the discipline of the congregation, properly 
administered. 

Resolved, That each and every pastor severing his of- 
ficial connection with the congregation he has been serv- 
ing and not entering the pastoral office in another con- 
gregation, shall lose his membership in the congregation 
he has been serving, and shall therefore identify himself 
with a congregation at the place of his residence. 

Should any minister retire from the pastoral office, 
either on account of age or infirmity, or through election 
to a general office in the church, he should respect the 
rights of his successor in office by declining to perform 
any ministerial acts in said congregation without the per- 
mission of the pastor in charge. 

In case a minister should cease to exercise any minis- 
terial functions as pastor or general officer in the church 
at large, and should not be prevented from doing so by 
reason of age or infirmity, but should engage in purely 
secular business as a vocation, it should be his duty to de- 
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liver his certificate of ordination to the President of 
Synod, and to cease all active relation with the Synod as 
an ordained minister. In case he should desire the re- 
turn of his ministerial authority, his certificate of ordina- 
tion should be granted him by the President of Synod in 
accordance with rules which may be adopted by the 
Synod governing such cases.” 

In the Report of the Trustees of Hartwick Seminary 
we would call attention to the following item: 

“The Trustees are pleased to inform the Synod that 
Mr. A. B. Yetter, of New York City, an alumnus of the 
Seminary, has expressed his intention of presenting to 
the institution a gymnasium which will add materially to 
the equipment of the school. The thanks of all the 
friends of Hartwick are due to Mr. Yetter and it is to be 
hoped that his generous act will be emulated by others 
who will by their gifts aid in making the Seminary bet- 
ter able to do its work.” 

Among the amendments to the Constitution of Synod 
made at this meeting of Synod we would call attention to 
Art. 6, Sec. 9. “When a vacancy occurs the President of 
Synod shall confer with the congregation and advise it 
with respect to securing a pastor. He shall also remind 
the congregation that the regular way to secure a pastor 
is to determine on such applicant before another is in- 
vited. It is not desirable to have more than one name 
under consideration at the same time, or to vote on more 
than one minister at the same election or on the same 
day.” 

On page 65 of Minutes in the Report of Committees on 
Pastors’ Salaries we find some interesting statistics. Dur- 
ing the year blanks were sent to each pastor in Synod of 
which 80 were returned to the committee from which we 
learn the following facts: One pastor receives $200, an- 
other $300, one $400, one $450, three $500, eight $600, 
twenty-two from $700 to $800, five from $800 to $900, 
nine from $900 to $1000, and thirty-two $1000 or more, 
making the average salary paid in city $1198, village 
$871, rural $620. Total $896, or general average. 
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From the information gathered by these figures we 
learn that salaries of country pastors are low and inade- 
quate and among the remedies presented the following 
deserve careful consideration: 

1. Make every effort to infuse a higher degree of 
spirituality among the members. 

2. Get the laymen of the congregation interested and 
hold laymen’s meetings, when the matter may be present- 
ed preferably by one or more laymen from another pas- 
torate. 

3. Agitate the subject in the church papers and in 
private conversation. 

4. Combine two or more adjacent churches into one 
pastorate where the salaries are inadequate. 

A number of resolutions were adopted in connection 
with report. See printed Minutes, p. 67. 

At this meeting of Synod a Committee on “How to 
Teach” reported in which they urge greater emphasis 
upon Catechetics and Pedagogy in the instruction in our 
Theological Seminaries putting these upon an equal with 
the subject of Homiletics. See page 72. 

The Committee on Filial Churches submitted the fol- 
lowing report: 

1. Filial churches shall be entitled to representation 
by a delegate at convention of Synod and Conference. 

2. They shall have a voice and vote in the election of 
a pastor for the charge. 

3. They shall pay their share toward the support of 
the pastor and the maintenance of the pastorate in pro- 
portion to their membership. 

4. They shall be urged to form a separate pastorate 
and call and support their own pastor as soon as condi- 
tions are such as to make it possible to do so. 

Report of Committee on Synod’s Deliverance on In- 
fant Baptism. 

As an absolute deliverance we declare according to 
Matt. 28:19, 20, that infants may be baptized wherever 
there is guarantee of regular evangelical teaching to fol- 
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low. In the practical exercise of this principle we be- 
lieve the following: 

1. The children whose parents are believers or pro- 
fessing Christians may be baptized. 

2. Also the children one of whose parents is a believer 
or professing Christian. 

3. The children adopted by believers or Christians. 

4. If sponsors can ever take the place of parents, they 

must be believers or professing Christians, and such as 
will really give a fostering care and proper training in 
accord with the teachings of our Church and the Word of 
God. 
5. That the Church also has assumed grave responsi- 
bilities for the baptized children’s instruction, and must 
prepare herself to watch over them during the years of 
infancy. 

The above report was referred to Conferences and 
adopted at the next meeting of Synod. 

At this third session of our Synod in 1910 the Commit- 
tee on Missions reported the loss by death of three of our 
brethren: Rev. Chancey Diefendorf, Rev. Eugene Leroy 
Wade, and Rev. Alexander Oberlander. At this same 
meeting were added to our roll by ordination, Torrence 
W. Keller and Raymond C. Dietz; and Rev. John Erler 
was received from the Dutch Reformed Church. 

The Fourth Annual Convention of the New York Synod 
was held in St. Matthew’s Lutheran Church, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., September 25-29, 1911. Officers this year the same 
as last year. The Synodical Sermon was delivered by 
President Baum, subject, “Our Creed and Our Confes- 
sion,” Acts 24:14. On the following morning after pre- 
paratory service, conducted by the English Secretary, the 
Synodical Communion was conducted by the officers of 
Synod. During this session of Synod little outside of the 
regular routine of business occurred that demands the at- 
tention of the Historian. The President at the opening of 
his report observed that “the years:are crowned with 
God’s goodness and His hand leads along paths of bless- 
edness. As individuals, as congregations, and as a Synod, 
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we owe our thanks to Him for the help He has granted to 
us in the work He has given us todo. Asa Synod we are 
passing through the experimental stages of our existence 
as a united body, and are approaching the solid ground of 
firm establishment. The accomplishments of the past 
give unmistakable promise of success in the future if we 
but follow the manifest pointing of divine direction.” 

He reports 6 ministers received during the synodical 
year. Ministers installed, Southern Conference, 6. Dr. 
J. J. Young President of the Conference. 

Hudson Conference, five installed, Rev. A. S. Hain, 
President. 

Hartwick Conference, 4 installed, Rev. H. D. Hayes, 
President. 

Western Conference, 2 installations, Rev. A. H. 
Weaver, President. 

German Conference, 4 installed, Rev. W. T. Grom- 
misch, President. 

Five ministers were dismissed and 16 resigned. There 
were 3 applicants for admission to Synod and 1 with- 
drawal. Three ground broken for new churches, 2 cor- 
ner-stones laid, 4 dedications, 2 rededications, and many 
improvements of church property. 

The church at Saddle River, N. J., received an endow- 
ment gift of $8,100, and St. Paul’s Church at Coney 
Island $10,000, from a business man of Coney Island for 
the completion of the church. Three new parsonages are 
reported and a general decrease of debts. 

A unique service was arranged on Aug. 27th, 1911, in 
St. Paul’s Church, Berne, N. Y., for the four ministerial 
sons of the congregation: Revs. A. E. Dietz, R. C. Deitz, 
M. E. Shafer and S. Haverly. It was a very interesting 
and impressive occasion. 

The President in his report calls attention to the report 
of Deaconess Committee at the last meeting of Synod, 
“That in view of the great need of the Church in lay 
workers both for deaconesses and practical Christian 
work of men, they therefore recommend that a post cate- 
chetical school or a training school be established in each 
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church of the Synod.” See Minutes of last session, p. 64. 

“Reports from the congregations as made by the pas- 
tors,” says the President, “bring the gratifying intelli- 
gence of an increase in the spirit of benevolence among 
the churches. This testimony comes as good cheer to us 
all, for growth in benevolence always indicates develop- 
ment in spirituality in the lives of the people.” 

On motion an editing committee of five was appointed 
to whom all reports were submitted for suggestion look- 
ing to their condensation when practicable; such conden- 
sation to be made with the consent of the original mak- 
ers. 

The Committee on Education reported 15 young men 
on the funds of the Synod preparing for the work of the 
ministry, and closed their report with the following para- 
graph: “As the demand for Lutheran ministers grows 
in insistency, our interest in this work of starting and 
educating men for the ministry constantly increases. We 
have now in the 26 Lutheran Theological Seminaries in 
our country 1144 students. While we need far more, still 
when compared with the two largest denominations in 
the United States, the Baptist and the Methodist, our 
showing is remarkable. For though both these denomi- 
nations have over 5,000,000 members to our 2,000,000, 
we have almost as many theological students as they. 
the Baptist having only 1665, and the Methodists but 
1188 to our 1144.” 

Amendment to General Synod Constitution Relative to 
Representation Approved: That Article II, Section 1, be 
amended by striking out the second paragraph and in- 
serting the following: Each Evangelical Lutheran 
Synod may send one delegate for every ten ministers it 
contains, and for a remaining major fraction of that 
number, of the rank of an ordained minister and an equal 
number of laymen. Each Synod connected with this 
body shall be entitled to at least one clerical and one lay 
delegate. 

A report of Committee on Office of Lay Helpers was 
presented and adopted, and recorded on page 75 of the 
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Minutes and is worthy of the study and serious consider- 
ation of the brethren of Synod. 

An important amendment to the constitution in refer- 
ence to the admission to this Synod of ministers of other 
Lutheran Synods and of other denominations was 
adopted, page 76 of Minutes. 

The Committee on Memoirs this year report the death 
of one of our ministers, Rev. Wm. H. Shelland; and the 
Examining Committee report four additions, three by 
letter and one student from Hartwick Seminary. 

The Fifth Annual Convention of the Synod of New 
York met in Syracuse, N. Y., in the First English Luth- 
eran Church September 23-26, 1912. 

The officers of Synod during the session were the same 
as last year, but at the close of the session an election 
was held and the following new officers appear in the 
Minutes: 

President, Rev. F. Wolford, D.D.; Vice President, Rev. 
C. W. Leitzel, D.D.; English Secretary, Rev. A. S. Hain; 
German Secretary, Rev. F. Brezinski; Statistical Secre- 
tary, Rev. Wm. Freas; Treasurer, Rev. J. G. Traver, 
D.D.; Archivarius, Rev. A. Hiller. 

The President, Dr. Baum, preached the opening ser- 
mon, theme, “Setting Up Our Banner.” Ps. 20:5. 

The prevailing tone of the President’s sermon as well 
as his report was the great need of spiritual power on 
the part of ministers and congregations, a truth that ever 
needs to be emphasized. In closing his report he says, “I 
am convinced that if our churches would: be pervaded 
with a higher spirituality, every department of work and 
life would be more aggressive and efficient. Personal 
piety is the secret of a successful church. Individual 
consecration will bring about a devoted church. Here is 
to be found the solution of the things that embarrass our 
work. It would fill our pulpits with preachers, our pews 
with worshippers and our treasuries with funds for all 
kinds of religious and benevolent work. It would over- 
come worldliness, selfishness and the secularizing of God’s 
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day, God’s house and the things that rightfully belong 
to Him.” 

The President suggested that great benefit would re- 
sult if the members of Synod would study the comprehen- 
sive views of practical things as set forth in the reports 
of the first President of our Synod. 

In this fifth session of our Synod the general routine 
of Synodical business was attended to and in as much as 
Home Missions is a very important part of the work of 
the Synod the report of our efficient and enthusiastic mis- 
sionary superintendent, occupies a very conspicuous 
place in the Minutes of this as in all the minutes of this 
body. The President reports the ground broken for 2 
new churches, 4 corner-stones laid, 4 dedications, and 4 
rededications. 

Under sickness, bereavement and death, the President 
calls attention to the following: 

The year has brought shadow and sorrow to many of 
the members and congregations of our Synod. Sickness 
and death have come into the families of a number of our 
brethren and have done their work of sadness and grief. 

Revs. J. E. Switzer, H. E. Watkins, and J. H. Weaver, 
D.D., are still suffering from ailments that prevented 
them from meeting with us last year. Rev. G. W. Fritsch 
has beeen stricken with illness, though I am glad to be 
able to say that his condition is constantly improving. 
Rev. A. A. Frederick, after a protracted sojourn in a 
more genial clime, is so far restored in health as to be 
able to return to his field of labor. 

At this meeting of Synod the amendments submitted to 
the Synod by the General Synod on Doctrinal Basis were 
approved by Synod. 

In the report of the Committee on Resolutions we find 
the following resolutions: 

“Resolved, That the evening services during the meet- 
ings of Synod are properly regarded as sessions of Synod, 
adopted to promote the missionary and benevolent inter- 
ests of the church, that those who fail to attend these 
services lose the inspiration which they are designed to 
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impart, and in consequence they, their churches and the 
whole Synod suffer. Therefore, 

Resolved, That this Synod declares it to be the duty of 
its members, both clerical and lay, to attend all the even- 
ing services of Synod and account to the keepers of the 
roll for failure to do so.” 

The Committee on Memoirs reported the deaths of two 
members of Synod, Rev. Isaac Kaufman Funk, D.D., 
LL.D., and Rev. A. Arthur King; and two were added to 
Synod by ordination, Rev. G. A. Rupley, and Rev. A. J. 
Traver. 

The Sixth Convention was held in St. James Lutheran 
Church, Gloversville, N. Y., September 29-Oct. 2, 1913. 

The President of Synod, Dr. Wolford, preached the 
synodical sermon on Monday evening, theme, “The Pro- 
spective of the Christian Faith,” based upon Acts 5:34- 
39. Synodical Communion on Tuesday morning. 

During this session of Synod little business besides the 
general routine of busines was done that requires very 
special mention. In opening his report the President 
calls attention of the Synod to the difficult and perplex- 
ing questions that may come before us that require di- 
vine wisdom and guidance in our behalf. 

Two disagreeable questions were brought before this 
session of Synod for our decision. I refer to the cases of 
Revs. Lipple and Erler. From all such unpleasant and 
perplexing problems may the good Lord in the future de- 
liver us. I notice that at this session of Synod two Dan- 
ish missions apply for admission to this body. 

The Trustees of Hartwick Seminary report that on 
Dec. 18th, 1912, the Yetter Gymnasium, the gift of A. B. 
Yetter, of New York City, was dedicated with appropri- 
ate ceremonies and was formally and legally put into the 
hands of the Trustees by the generous donor and is fully 
incorporated in the property of the Seminary. 

The following resolutions were adopted: 

“Resolved, 1st, That it is the sense of this Synod that 
the Bible should be in the public schools of our State and 
a portion of it read by the teachers each day. 
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2nd, That we will heartily join with any organization 
interested in this matter, in memorializing the State 
Legislature, requesting their favorable consideration of 
a bill calling for such legislation. 

3rd, That the Executive Committee of Synod be in- 
structed to prepare with the assistance of the Attorney 
of Synod, a bill relating to this subject, and have it in- 
troduced into the Legislature of the State of New York 
by a Senator and Assemblyman. 

Resolved, That when a minister who is a member of 
any body other than Lutheran, shall make application for 
membership in our Synod, such application shall be pre- 
sented to Synod or its Ministerium at its next regular 
session and then be held over for one year before final 
consideration.” 

Referred to Committee on Constitution. 

The Committee on Ministerial Education among other 
matters report the following: 

“In view of the fact that ten Synods voted against cen- 
tralization of the ministerial education work, seven for 
it, and five favored it with provision, and by the action 
of the General Synod it required two-thirds of the Synods 
to adopt, we believe a mistake has been made in starting 
the centralization with less than one-third positively 
favoring it, and that the best interests of ministerial edu- 
cation will be advanced by the Synod of New York con- 
tinuing to do its own work.” 

The Committee on Memoirs reported the loss of two of 
our ministerial brethren by death, Rev. Horatio J. Wat- 
kins and Dr. G. M. Merschroth. 

The Synod received by letter one minister, and five by 
ordination. 

The Seventh Annual Convention was held in the Eng- 
lish Lutheran Church, Paterson, N. J., Sept. 28-Oct. 1, 
1914. Officers in Minutes: 

President, Rev. C. W. Leitzell, D.D.; Vice President, 
Rev. J. E. Heindel, D.D.; English Secretary, Rev. Wil- 
liam Freas; German Secretary, Rev. Gustav Reuman; 
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Statistical Secretary, Rev. Walter Frederick; Treasurer, 
Rev. J. G. Traver, D.D.; Archivarius, Rev. A. Hiller. 

President Wolford preached the synodical sermon, 
based on 2nd Tim. 1:14. 

After synodical communion on Tuesday morning and 
the regular opening service of Synod, the President read 
his annual report. 

In his opening paragraph he says, “We are met, I 
judge, for large and worthy purposes; the prevailing at- 
mosphere, I trust, is to be that of a serious commission, 
scrutinizing our failures as well as to glorify our tri- 
umphs. May we all be guided divinely that we may effi- 
ciently plan and serve.” 

He reports over twenty ministers resigned and pas- 
toral relations changed. There was not much business 
outside of the regular order that requires special men- 
tion. 

The Synod at last convention instructed the Executive 
Committee with the assistance of the Attorney of Synod, 
to prepare a bill relating to the reading of the Bible in 
the public schools of the State. Such a bill was prepared 
modeled after the law of the State of Pennsylvania. It 
was introduced by Assemblyman Dox, but failed of pass- 
age. 

At the last meeting of the Board of Trustees of Hart- 
wick Seminary certain questions were presented relative 
to the purpose and scope of the Seminary and the plans 
and policy for its administration. These questions were 
answered in the report of the Board of Trustees as re- 
corded on page 38 of the Minutes. 

The Hudson Conference sent up a petition urging 
Synod to prepare and send up another bill to the Legis- 
lature in relation to reading of the Bible in the public 
schools. 

The Committee on the State of the Church gave a quite 
encouraging report. 

The Committee on Memoirs reported two losses by 
death, Rev. H. Liebich and Dr. J. J. Young; and five 
men received by ordination. 
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The Eighth Session of the Synod of New York was held 
in St. Luke’s Lutheran Church, Amsterdam, N. Y., Sept. 
27-30, 1915. 

The following officers were elected at this meeting of 
Synod: 

President, Rev. C. W. Leitzel, D.D.; Vice President, 
Rev. J. E. Heindel, D.D.; English Secretary, Rev. Wil- 
liam Freas; German Secretary, Rev. Gustav Reuman; 
Satistical Secretary, Rev. C. M. Karg; Treasurer, Rev. 
J. G. Traver, D.D.; Archivarius, Rev. A. Hiller. 

President Leitzell preached the synodical sermon on 
the text, Luke 4:18, 19, theme, “The Attitude of the 
Church Towards the Social Problem and the Methods 
She Intends to Follow in Solving It.” 

Synod opened with the use of the Order of Morning 
Service and a short address by the Chaplain of Synod, 
Rev. Wm. A. Saddler, Ph.D., followed by the Synodical 
Communion. 

The President’s report gave the usual outline of his 
official duties and the work of the Synod during the past 
year, but we do not find much in the Minutes requiring 
special mention here. 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this Synod that a cleri- 
cal member of Synod cannot serve as a lay delegate. 

Dec. 8th, 1914, the 250th anniversary of Lutheranism 
in New York City was observed in Holy Trinity Lutheran 
Chuch, 65th St. It was an inspiring service and brought 
out much of the history of the Mother Church of Pro- 
testantism in this great city. Drs. G. U. Wenner, of our 
Synod, and A. Steimle, of the General Council, were 
speakers. 

The report of Committee on Students Pastor was made 
during this session. See printed Minutes, page 52. 

Report to this Synod of the Special Committee to Con- 
fer with the Trustees of Hartwick Seminary was made 
during this session and recorded in Minutes, page 62. 

The Trustees of Hartwick Seminary reported the elec- 
tion of a new treasurer, Mr. Lester A. Hodge, of Coble- 
skill. 
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Pledges were given on the floor of Synod for the im- 
provements at Hartwick Seminary amounting to $3,620. 

The Committee on Memoirs reported one death, the 
Rev. W. W. Gulick, while at the ordination service two 
of our brethren were ordained, Revs. Dudde and Way- 
schal. 

The Ninth Annual Convention of the Synod of New 
York was held in the Lutheran Church at Hartwick Semi- 
nary, N. Y., Oct. 2-5, 1916. 

Officers elected at close of last meeting: 

President, Rev. John E. Heindel, D.D.; Vice President, 
Rev. Geo. E. Hipsley, D.D.; English Secretary, Rev. John 
E. Meyer; German Secretary, Rev. C. Henry Thompson; 
Statistical Secretary, Rev. G. H. Kling; Treasurer, Rev. 
J. G. Traver, D.D.; Archivarius, Rev. A. Hiller, D.D. 

The synodical sermon was preached by President 
Leitzell on the text, Isa. 52:1, theme, “God’s Call to the 
Church of To-day.” 

After the Synodical Communion the President, Dr. 
Leitzell, read his report, and in his opening sentences ob- 
served that the Synodical year just closed has been a 
most trying one for the Church, as well as the Nation, 
because of the great conflict across the sea. Yet we re- 
joice in the Kind Providence that has kept us at peace, 
and notwithstanding wars and rumors of wars has en- 
abled us to possess ourselves in confidence believing that 
all things are working for good, for the hastening the 
time of universal peace and the establishment of His 
Kingdom among men. For the first time in the history 
of Lutheranism in the State of New York we met in 
Synodical Convention at the seat of our oldest educational 
institution, Hartwick Seminary. It seems providential 
that at this time when our interest is being awakened in 
this institution that we should meet here and see for our- 
selves the needs and possibilities of the school. An in- 
teresting episode of this meeting was when the students 
in the Seminary studying for the ministry, nineteen in 
all, were presented to the Synod. 

Another was when the Synod was glad to honor Prof. 
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Kistler upon the completion of the forty years of service 
at Hartwick Seminary. Speeches were made by a num- 
ber of the members of Synod. All his former students 
arose to greet him as did also the Synod, and later, as a 
matter of special privilege, Rev. Reitz introduced Dr. 
Hiller to Synod, who presented to Dr. Kistler $40 in gold 
as a mark of esteem from his former pupils at Hartwick 
Seminary. 

Report of Committee to arrange for a Synodical Ob- 
servation of the 400th Anniversary of the Reformation, 
was adopted. 

The Committee on the State of the Church closed their 
report with the following paragraph: “That we have 
made progress no one can deny; that our progress has not 
been as great as it might have been, no one will dispute. 
Considering the frenzied age in which we live, an age in 
which material things are placed before the spiritual, the 
surprise is not that we have accomplished so little but 
that we have accomplished so much.” 

The Committee on Bible Reading in the Public Schools 
reported that the bill presented to the Legislature was 
lost by a vote of 25 for and 25 against. 

One sad feature of this meeting was the deposition 
from the gospel ministry of two of our brethren. 

The Committee on Memoirs reported losses by death 
of two of our ministerial brethren, Rev. L. D. Wells, D.D., 
and Rev. D. A. Wright, while two new members were re- 
ceived by ordination, Philip M. Luther and Robert B. 
Fortenbaugh; and Rev. E. F. Sherman was received by 
letter from the Presbyterian Church. 

The Tenth Convention of Synod was held in St. John’s 
Church, Christopher Street, New York City, Sept. 24-27, 
1917. 

This being the last session of Synod, and as the breth- 
ren have copies of the Minutes in their hands, it is hardly 
necessary for me to call their attention to any particular 
action of Synod during that session. 

The officers of Synod are the same as last session and 
President Heindel preached the synodical sermon from 
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the text, John 12:21, theme, “The Need of Jesus for the 
World.” In opening his report He observes that we are 
met in the great Empire City of the greatest nation of the 
world. 

That we are met in a great and awful time when ru- 
mors of war have ceased and in their stead reigns the 
monster of grim and actual war. 

That the Convention also convenes on the eve of the 
400th anniversary of the greatest event in history, the 
Reformation of the 16th Century. Still another event 
characterizes the day and time of our meeting: it is the 
call of one million voices for the united Lutheran Church 
in America. 

He calls the attention of the Synod to the subject of 
lay readers, page 24. Also, “That the Synod of New 
York accepts the recommendation of the General Synod 
that it change its time of meeting to days within Oct. 20- 
28 to be in harmony with a schedule for the meeting of 
all district Synods as prepared by the Secretaries of the 
General Boards.” 

The President calls attention to an important event on 
the 20th of Oct. when the Lutheran Hospital of Manhat- 
tan was dedicated with impressive services. 

This hospital is splendidly located at West 144th Street 
and Convent Avenue, is finely appointed, completely 
equipped and has the capacity of 40 beds. This institu- 
tion is a great credit to the Lutherans of New York City. 

The Synod during the year lost one member by death, 
Rev. Perry M. Crounse; and received one new member 
by ordination, Rev. Oscar B. Noren. 

Hartwick Seminary, N. Y. 





THE COMING OF THE LORD. 


ARTICLE V. 


THE COMING OF THE LORD: WILL IT BE PRE- 
MILLENNIAL? 


The Second Coming of Christ has always claimed the 
deepest interest of his Church. In great social and po- 
litical crises his coming is suggested as most imminent. 
Hence the world-war has called out very confident expec- 
tations of Christ’s immediate return. Two theories of 
His coming have long been held. The postmillennial is 
the “orthodox” view of the historic churches, while the 
premillennial view is held by some so-called sectarian 
bodies, with a few individual supporters in the older 
churches. 

Dr. Snowden has rendered an important service to 
many inquirers and to the truth by his comprehensive 
and systematic discussion of the Second Coming. His 
book may well be regarded as a standard on the subject, 
and cannot be too highly commended. It is well written, 
clear and convincing. It shatters the errors of premil- 
lenarianism and will serve as an antidote to the false 
literature which its advocates have disseminated widely 
with the ardor of religious fanaticism. 

The present article is chiefly made up of extracts from 
the book, both for the purpose of showing its style and 
value as well as to convey to our readers the truth which 
it is wholesome to know concerning a great vital fact in 
the Kingdom of God. 

In endorsing Dr. Snowden’s book we would, however, 
at the same time take exception to some incidental mat- 
ters. In using Luther and his attitude as illustrations 
he has misconceived Luther’s spirit. In quoting Paul as 
expecting our Lord’s return, he does not have the support 


1 The Coming of the Lord: Will it be Premillenial? By James 
H. Snowden, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Systematic Theology in the 
Western Theological Seminary, Pittsburgh, Pa. Cloth. Pp. xxi, 
288 8mo. Price $1.75. Published by The Macmillan Co., N. Y. 
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of the writings of Paul. In alluding to the resurrection, 
he seems to deny an actual body to the believer in the 
glorified state. A spiritual body is never a body made of 
spirit (which is an incoherent use of words) but a body 
suited to the spiritual state. These matters, however, 
are not vital in the discussion and may be passed by. 


THE OPPOSING VIEWS SET FORTH. 


“The postmillenial view is briefly as follows: The 
kingdom of God is now in existence and has been from 
the beginning of the world, but Christ came to reveal it 
more clearly and extend it over the world. This process 
is now going on as a slow growth, and the means by 
which it is being carried on are the preaching and ordi- 
nances of the gospel together with all the means of grace 
and agencies of good as they are energized by the Holy 
Spirit, who is immanent in the world. This process is to 
go farward until the world is practically Christianized, 
and this state and period of the world, which may or may 
not be referred to in the thousand years of Rev. 20:1-7, 
is commonly known as the millennium. Evil will not be 
wholly eradicated from the world even at the height of 
the millennium, though Satan will be restrained, and at 
the end of this period there will be an outbreak of wicked- 
ness. Then will follow the final coming of Christ, which 
will be attended with the general resurrection and judg- 
ment, issuing in the eternal state.” 

“The premillennial view is more complicated and is 
also attended with greater diversity of view among its 
advocates. Its general course runs as follows: The 
kingdom of God is not yet in existence in the world and 
will not be initiated until Christ comes. The present dis- 
pensation of the gospel is not expected or intended to 
convert the world to Christianity, but is only designed to 
preach the gospel as a witness to the nations and thus 
warn them of and make them justly subject to judgment 
and also to gather out of them God’s elect or bride. The 
world is now growing and will continue to grow worse 
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and worse during this dispensation until Christ comes. 
This coming is always imminent and may happen at any 
moment, and a chief duty of the Christian life is to ‘watch’ 
for it. The coming itself is usually described as a compli- 
cated process. First Christ will come (some say secretly) 
and raise the righteous dead (‘the first resurrection’) and 
transform the living saints and catch them all up to meet 
him in the air. This is designated as ‘the rapture.’ Fol- 
lowing the rapture there will be a period of tribulation 
during which God will pour out his judgments on the 
wicked, and especially upon apostate Israel so as to con- 
vert them and restore them to their own land. This 
brief period is known as ‘the tribulation.’ In the mean- 
time Christ and his saints are supposed to be up in the 
air hovering over the earth, and at the end of ‘the tribu- 
lation’ he and they wiil return to the earth, and this re- 
turn is called the ‘revelation.’ Christ will then bind 
Satan and cast him into the abyss and overthrow wicked- 
ness on the earth, set up His kingdom with Jerusalem as 
its splendid capital, the Jews will be gathered in Pales- 
tine and the ancient sacrifices will be restored in Jerusa- 
lem, and Christ together with the resurrected saints will 
rule for a thousand years over a world-wide kingdom of 
holiness. This millennium will be succeeded by a short 
but violent outbreak of wickedness, and then the wicked 
dead shall be raised up (‘the second resurrection’) and 
judged. This will be the end of the world, though many 
millenarians hold that this earth will be transformed 
into the eternal dwelling place of the righteous, and some 
even hold that generations of the righteous will continue 
to be propagated on this earth forever.” 

“The practical consequences of millenarianism are 
positive and serious. It disturbed the very first Chris- 
tian Church into which it was introduced and created an 
excitement which Paul hastened to allay and correct. 
(1 Thess. 4:13-18; Thess. 2:1-4). It appears to have a 
peculiar affinity with people of emotional temperament 
and puts a fever in their blood. At times it has been at- 
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tended with grave abuses. This aspect of the subject 
will come up for later consideration.” 

“For these reasons we cannot leave this old controversy 
alone, for it will not leave us alone. Premillenarianism 
has an aggressive spirit and policy, as it has a right to 
have. It organizes itself into conventions and meetings, 
issues platforms and proclamations, gratuitously distri- 
butes books and literature advocating it, flooding our 
theological seminaries with them, appears to be gener- 
ously subsidized, holds ‘prophetic conferences,’ founds 
‘Bible Schools’ to teach it and thus in many ways carries 
on an active propaganda. Churches and denominations 
have been founded on this doctrine. We have never 
heard of postmillenarians doing any of these things. 
Premillenarianism pushes itself on the Church. We are 
not complaining at this, for these brethren think it is 
their duty to do so, but other brethren think it is their 
duty to oppose a doctrine which they cannot regard as a 
harmless error.” 


A BRIEF HISTORICAL SURVEY. 


Dr. Snowden in the chapter on the History of the Mil- 
lennial Hope acknowledges his indebtedness to the QUAR- 
TERLY for Apr. 1879. 

“Several millenarian leaders have appeared who have 
founded churches or organizations which are still in ex- 
istence. One of the earliest of these was Ann Lee, who 
came from England to this country in 1774 and her fol- 
lowers are the Shakers, who now number about 1700. 
They believe that the second coming of Christ is past and 
that they constitute the true Church. The Plymouth 
Brethren arose at Plymouth in England about 1827 and 
they now have four branches in this country with 6,600 
communicants. They look for the personal premillennial 
coming of Christ. William Miller, a converted deist, be- 
gan to lecture in New York State in 1831 and fixed the 
date of Christ’s advent in 1843. His followers, known 
as ‘Millerites,’ were thrown into great excitement and 
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put on white robes in which to meet Christ as this date 
approached. When it came and passed Miller wrote a 
letter acknowledging his ‘error’ and announced the next 
year as the correct date and said that if Christ did not 
appear then he should ‘feel twice the disappointment’ he 
had already felt. Out of this movement came the Ad- 
ventist Churches of which there are now in this country 
. six branches with about 60,000 communicants. The 
Mormons are premillenarians, and ‘Pastor Russell’ 
founded his successful financial enterprise on the basis 
of his doctrine of ‘millennial dawn’ fixing the end of the 
world in 1914.” 

“There is a recrudescence of milienarianism at inter- 
vals and such revivals are usually occasioned by some 
special event or calamity. Fresh interest and zeal in the 
matter can always be predicted to take place in connec- 
tion with a war or great earthquake or other disaster. 
These are ‘signs of the times’ which millenarians are 
quick to interpret and the experts among them at once 
take their Daniel and Revelation and prophetic arithme- 
tic in hand and figure out and announce the meaning of 
it all and the nearness of the end. The Great War was 
sure to start a wave of such speculation and it is now 
sweeping over the Christian world. The fall of Jerusa- 
lem out of Mohammedan into Christian hands has whip- 
ped the millenarian imagination up to its highest pitch 
of foresight and prognostication.” 

“Proof of this comes from the highest sources. In De- 
cember 1917 the following statement was issued to the 
Churches of England: The undersigned, under a pro- 
found impression of the momentous nature of the present 
crisis, issue the accompanying statement: 

1. That the present crisis points toward the close of 
the times of the Gentiles. 

2. That the revelation of our Lord may be expected at 
any moment, when He will be manifested as evidently to 
his disciples as on the evening of His resurrection. 

3. That the completed Church will be translated to be 
‘forever with the Lord.’ 
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4. That Israel will be restored to its own land in un- 
belief and be afterwards converted by the appearance of 
Christ on its behalf. 

5. That all human schemes of reconstruction must be 
subsidiary to the second coming of our Lord, because all 
nations will then be subject to this rule. 

6. That under the reign of Christ there will be a fur- 
ther great effusion of the Holy Spirit upon all flesh. 

7. That the truths embodied in this statement are of 
the utmost practical value in determining Christian char- 
acter and action with reference to the pressing problems 
of the hour. 

(Signed): G. Campbell Morgan, A. C. Dixon, W. Ful- 
ler Gooch, J. Stuart Holden, H. Webb-Peploe, F. S. Web- 
ster, Dinsdale T. Young, Alfred Bird, J. S. Harrison, F. 
B. Meyer. 

A few of these names are impressive at this distance 
and all of them are to be treated with respect. Yet we 
cannot restrain our surprise that these eminent gentle- 
men, premillenarians though they are, would put their 
names to such a document as this.” 


THE PRESENT ATTITUDE OF SCHOLARSHIP. 


“In order to find out the present attitude of Biblical 
scholarship on this question as represented by the profes- 
sors in our theological seminaries we applied for and ob- 
tained official information on this point from twenty- 
seven leading institutions in eight denominations, with 
the result that out of the 236 members of the faculties of 
these theological seminaries only eight are premillenari- 
ans. This is a significant showing, and the only way to 
break its force is to claim that these men who are profes- 
sional students of the Bible know less about its true 
teaching than other men.” 


THE UNITY OF THE BIBLE. 


“While the book [the Bible] is unsystematic in method 
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and form yet it is not a chaos of discordant facts lacking 
any real coherence, but it is a unitary and harmonious 
book in its fundamental principles. One increasing pur- 
pose runs through it from beginning to end, the redemp- 
tive plan of God who so loved the world that He gave His 
only begotten Son that whosoever believeth on Him 
should not perish but have eternal life. This golden 
thread is woven into its entire web and texture and binds 
it into coherency and harmony. This general teaching 
and spirit of the Bible must enter into the process of de- 
termining the meaning of each particular part, passage 
and text. When a passage is torn out of the book and 
taken by itself, it can be made to yield a meaning that is 
contradicted by the general teaching of Scripture and the 
book has the common right of every book to be inter- 
preted in its own light. One text or passage is too nar- 
row a basis on which to erect a doctrine but the whole 
ground-work of the Bible must be taken in its unity as 
the foundation and test of a Scripture truth.” 

“This principle of interpretation applies to the second 
coming of Christ. This event is nowhere treated by 
itself in a connected and complete form in the Scriptures, 
but here and there partial statements are made concern- 
ing it or passing allusions refer to it, or glimpses are 
caught of it. It is presented in a piecemeal and occa- 
sional way, parts of it are probably lacking and much of 
it is clothed in highly figurative and symbolic language. 
This unsystematic method of Scripture gives us trouble 
in constructing any doctrine as in the case of the person 
of Christ, and this is especially true of the second coming 
of Christ. No theory on the subject is free from diffi- 
culty. Both the postmillenarians and the premillenari- 
ans have their embarrassments and unsolved remaind- 
ers in the construction of their theories; and those that 
reject both of these views and devise some other scheme 
to account for the facts run into equal or greater difficul- 
ties of their own.” 

“This fact should bid us beware of dogmatism and in- 
tolerance in the study of our subject and should beget in 
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us a careful and candid and charitable spirit of inquiry. 
Our only aim and quest should be to reach the truth con- 
cerning this precious faith which as Christian believers 
is our common heritage and hope.” 


THE NATURE OF THE KINGDOM. 


“A liberal critic, Shailer Mathews, writes: ‘As one 
discovers in Jesus something quite other than a mere 
statement of the better element of pharisaism in general, 
even more does one discover in his entire career the 
mingled rejection and acceptance of elements in current 
messianism.’ And even so radical a critic and profound 
a student of Jewish eschatology as R. H. Charles, declares 
that its ‘ideas are subordinated to the central force of the 
Christian movement,’ that is, Christ and His apostles 
controlled current Jewish eschatology and it did not con- 
trol them. They in some degree adopted it, but they also 
adapted and dominated it, they spiritualized and utilized 
it. ‘The eschatology of the New Testament,’ says Dr. A. 
E. Garvie, ‘attaches itself not only to that of the Old Tes- 
tament, but also to that of contemporary Judaism, but it 
avoids the extravagances of the latter. There has been 
a reaction against the attempt to submerge the New Tes- 
tament in Jewish eschatology and reduce Jesus to the 
level of the ideas of His age, and it is seen that He sub- 
jected and turned this eschatology to His own teaching 
and purpose, as He did all the ideas of his day.’ ” 


THE PLACE OF THE SECOND ADVENT. 


“While these crises in history are interruptive of the 
existing order and some of them are sudden and violent, 
yet they all are evolutions out of previous conditions and 
causes and are culmination of continuous and converging 
forces and events. The kingdom of God has followed 
and will follow this general law of gradual yet catastro- 
phic growth from its first inception in this world to its 
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climax in the final events that will issue in the eternal 
state.” 

“The second coming of Christ is in line with these 
crises and is the final catastrophic event in the earthly 
history of the kingdom of God. In the parable of the 
Tares Jesus said, ‘The harvest is the end of the world’ 
and in the Draw-net he said: ‘So shall it be in the end of 
the world; the angels shall come forth and sever the 
wicked from among the righteous and shall cast them 
into the furnace of fire: there shall be weeping and 
gnashing of teeth. (Matt. 13:49-50). This plainly 
marks the second or final coming of Christ with the 
angels and the general judgment. ‘The end of the 
world’ or of ‘the age’ or of this dispensation always de- 
notes the culmination and completion of the kingdom 
when the great commission shall have been fulfilled and 
all nations shall have been discipled and baptized and 
taught to do all that Christ commanded. (Matt. 28:18- 
20). After this fulfillment there is no room or need in 
Scripture or in the nature of the kingdom for any fur- 
ther growth of the kingdom of heaven in this world, for 
its harvest is ripened, and ‘the harvest is the end of the 
world.’ Christ’s work on earth is done. ‘Then cometh 
the end, when He shall deliver up the kingdom to God, 
even the Father.’ ” 


THE TEACHING OF CHRIST CONCERNING THE KINGDOM. 


“When, therefore, Jesus began His ministry there was 
never any uncertainty in His teaching. He never lent 
the least color of encouragement to the Jews in their hope 
of a worldly kingdom but put His foot squarely down 
upon it. He constantly endeavored to uproot it out of 
the minds of His disciples, though they never got rid of 
it and time and again it broke through their lips out of 
their hearts where it was always secretly cherished. On 
one occasion Jesus perceived ‘that they were about to 
come and take Him by force to make Him king,’ a self- 
contradictory conception and an impossible thing for 
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them or for any physical power to do; and He ‘withdrew 
again into the mountain Himself alone.’ (John 6:15).” 

“In His teaching He was explicit on this matter. ‘My 
kingdom,’ He said, ‘is not of this world: if My kingdom 
were of this world, then would My servants fight, that I 
should not be delivered to the Jews: but now is My king- 
dom not from hence.’ (John 18-36). Jesus Christ was 
not another conqueror come to subdue the world by force. 
He was not in the same line and class with Alexander 
and Caesar and Napoleon and the Kaiser. He was not 
of the same temper and spirit as Mohammed. His is a 
kingdom reared within on the throne of the heart, and 
the sword, however it may compel the outward obedience 
of the body, cannot compel or win the inward loyalty and 
love of the soul. The ancient prophets were not without 
light on this point. The word of Jehovah came unto Ze- 
rubbabel, saying ‘Not by might, nor by power, but My 
Spirit saith Jehovah of hosts.’ Spiritual means are 
necessary to build a spiritual kingdom. In the light of 
such teaching the ancient Jewish and modern premillen- 
arian hope of a kingdom of God established by physical 
power is as unscriptural as it is unethical and unpsycho- 
logical. Such an earthly root can never yield a heavenly 
kingdom.” 


THE BODILY ABSENCE OF CHRIST. 


“The great advantage of carrying on the work of con- 
verting the world by the Holy Spirit and not by the 
bodily presence of Christ is that this presence would 
necessarily be local and limited, but the Spirit is uni- 
versal in the world. We are not to think of God as sav- 
ing men and building His kingdom only in Christian 
lands or only where the historic gospel is known. The 
Scriptures expressly teach a wider redeeming work of 
God in the world. In the Old Testament God is declared 
to be the ‘God of the whole earth’ lighting every man’s 
lamp and calling upon the ends of the earth to be saved. 
More expressly still is this glorious truth declared in the 
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opening of John’s Gospel where the universality of the 
work of Christ is clearly stated: ‘In Him was life; and 
the life was the light of men..... There was the true 
light, even the light which lighteth every man, coming 
into the world.’ Peter encountered this truth in con- 
crete form when he met Cornelius and with astonishment 
exclaimed: ‘Of a truth I perceive that God is no respecter 
of persons: but in every nation he that feareth Him, and 
worketh righteousness, is acceptable to Him.’ (Acts 
10-35). Paul discovered the same truth as he found the 
men of Athens ‘very religious’ and addressed them as 
‘the offspring of God.’ The scales of narrow Jewish pre- 
judice and dim vision fell from the eyes of these apos- 
tles as they saw the splendid breath and brightness of the 
mercy of God in the world. The Bible is full of this 
spirit and it is one of its most glorious features.” 

“Christ has left the world, then, in order that His 
bodily presence may not distract it and that the Holy 
Spirit may carry on the universal work of redemption. 
The truth and mercy of God as contained in the Gospel 
is the chief means which the Holy Spirit uses in this work 
and which we are to use. It is in the person of the Spirit 
that Christ Himself is in the world with all men and espe- 
cially that He is fulfilling his part of the great commis- 
sion expressed in the sublime claim, ‘All authority hath 
been given unto me in heaven and on earth,’ and in the 
magnificent promise, ‘Lo, I am with you always, even 
unto the end of the world.’ ” 


THE PREMILLENARIAN “WATCHING.” 


“As far as we can make out, they do not differ in their 
practice from other Christians, unless it be that they 
hold ‘prophetic conferences’ and carry on a propaganda 
to convert other Christians to their view. They do not 
engage in any distinctive or special kind of Christian 
service that fulfills their doctrine. Some of them are 
zealous in missionary work, but this is not distinctive of 
them. Some of them claim superior loyalty to their Lord 
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and superior piety in themselves but neither is this dis- 
tinctive of them: there have always been such people 
among all kinds of professors of religion, pagan, Jewish 
and Christian. On pragmatic principles if this doctrine 
is true it should ‘make a difference.’ Again we ask, 
What is this distinctive difference and just what would 
premillenarians have us do in the way of watching? In 
our deep ignorance and humble desire for information on 
this point we have searched their books and appealed to 
them personally for light but owing either to the dense- 
ness of our mind or to the darkness of theirs, we have not 
yet seen its clear shining.” 

“Several instances and passages of Scripture bring out 
what is its teaching on this point. When Jesus ascended 
on the Mount of Olives the disciples stood watching Him 
as a cloud received Him out of their sight. ‘And while 
they were looking steadfastly into heaven as He went, 
behold two men stood by them in white apparel’: who 
also said, ‘Ye men of Galilee, why stand ye looking into 
heaven? this Jesus who was received up from you into 
heaven shall so come in like manner as ye beheld Him go- 
ing into heaven. Then returned they unto Jerusalem 
from the mount called Olivet.’ These disciples were the 
first to watch by standing and gazing up into heaven and 
they were told not to do this and they went back to their 
work. Watching, then, is not sky-gazing and the Scrip- 
tures condemn this way of looking for the coming of 
Christ.” 

“When the final great and notable day of the Lord shall 
come upon this world though it be with some cosmic 
cataclysm in which ‘the sun shall be turned into dark- 
ness and the moon into blood’ and ‘the heavens shall pass 
away with a great noise and the elements shall be dis- 
solved with fervent heat and the earth and the works 
that are therein shall be burned up’ the best way in which 
the saints of that day can be found watching for His com- 
ing will be, not standing on Mount Olivet or any other 
hilltop gazing into the sky nor in getting excited or 
alarmed over it, nor in being found holding a ‘prophetic 
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conference’ about it but just in ‘having the candles 
lighted and proceeding to business.’ Christ Himself has 
taught His people that He will then desire to find them 
doing the work He has committed unto them. And in 
the same way we are to be ready and watch for any com- 
ing by which our Lord in His providence and Spirit may 
come into our world in our day and into our lives, and 
especially for the catastrophic event when He comes to 
take us to our heavenly home.”’ 


INTERPRETATION OF REV. 20:4-6. 


Beckersteth, a distinguished premillenarian, declares 
of this passage that it is “the seat of the doctrine.” To 
ground a doctrine on a highly figurative passage in the 
most figurative and symbolical book of the Bible is ex- 
ceedingly precarious. 

The premillenarians interpret the above noted passage 


to mean that at Christ’s coming (a) the saints will be 
raised, this being ‘the first resurrection,’ (b) the Lord 
will reign with them for a thousand years, (c) and then 
the rest of the dead will be raised, this being ‘the second 
resurrection.’ 

In reply to this interpretation it may be said that no 
resurrection of the body is here spoken of; it is “souls” 
which John beheld and these were not of all the saints 
but only of a certain class of martyrs. No coming of 
Christ is mentioned in the passage. In the preceding 
chapter a coming is mentioned, but it evidently repre- 
sents the conquest of the world by means of the Word. 
Nowhere else in the Bible is there any intimation of two 
resurrections. The plain teaching is that there will be 
one general resurrection. 

The postmillenarian interpretations of Rev. 20:4-6 are 
twofold. First, there are expositors (David Brown, A. 
A. Hodge) who hold that the souls seen by John are the 
spirit of heroism reappearing in the confessors in the 
days of Roman persecution, like the manifestations of the 
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Elijah spirit in John the Baptist. The prodigal was 
dead but later was “alive again.” 

A second interpretation is to the effect that the souls 
of the saved reign with Christ in heaven during the pres- 
ent dispensation, which is a certain period—a millennium 
or a thousand years. They are safe within the fold, 
rejoicing in their Saviour and inspiring to the saint on 
earth undergoing great trial. Their transference to 
heaven is the first resurrection. Over these the second 
death has no power. This second death must mean 
spiritual death, for there can be no natural second death. 
So there can be only one resurrection literally. The 
“first resurrection” must be a figurative term for a 
spiritual experience. The literal resurrection is that at 
the last day. See Chapter IX. 

“The Premillenarian program of the coming of Christ 
and the ‘Thousand years’ thus grows increasingly com- 
plicated and repellent if not impossible as it is worked 
out. As we attempt to follow all these evolutions and 
study their complex diagrams and charts that sometimes 
look like intricate geometrical problems, we are reminded 
of the epicycles by which the old astronomers explained 
the movements of the heavenly bodies. They would con- 
struct a complicated system of motions that would fit and 
explain the movements of the planets for a while. But 
presently the persistent ‘wanderers’ as the very name 
‘planets’ means, would wobble and stray from the orbits 
prescribed by the theoretical curves and then another 
crank or epicycle would be added and all would go well 
again for a time: but finally the whole system broke 
down under its own weight of absurdity. The premil- 
lenarian writers and speculators of the more imaginative 
and erratic type are ingenious and prolific in inventing 
devices to make their schemes work. There are fads 
among premillenarians ‘little systems’ that ‘have their 
day and cease to be.’ All premillenarians are not to be 
held responsible for these vagaries. Some of the more 
judicious among them grieve over these fictions of mis- 
guided fancy, or look upon them with the same amuse- 
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ment—and pity—that we experience as we study these 
curiosities of premillenarian literature. There is so 
much difficulty, however, in constructing a workable pre- 
millenarian program of a thousand years intervening be- 
tween two resurrections, that such devices are sure to de- 
velop; and we turn with relief to the figurative interpre- 
tation of ‘the first resurrection’ of Rev. 20-4-6 because it 
is in accordance with general Scripture teaching and an- 
alogy and also because it affords an escape from the pro- 
gram and prospect held out before us by the premillenar- 
ian scheme.” 


THE JUDAISM OF PREMILLENARIANISM. 


“Enough and more than enough has been said to prove 
that premillenarianism is a recrudescence of Judaism. It 
is Judaistic in its methods of interpreting Scripture in 
its views of the kingdom in its means of establishing the 


kingdom and above all, in its restoration of the sacrifices 
after the second coming of Christ. This is indeed re- 
nouncing the logic of Paul and ‘turning back to the weak 
and beggarly rudiments’ and putting our necks again un- 
der the Mosaic yoke of ‘bondage.’ This is turning the 
clock of religious development back two or three thou- 
sand years. It is putting the altar back in Jerusalem 
and going back even to ‘the blood of bulls and goats.’ If 
any premillenarians pause at this or say that they do not 
hold it, we must repeat that we are not dealing with in- 
dividuals but with the logic and literature of the system 
and there can be no doubt about whither the logic leads 
and what the representative writers teach.” 

“Truly old forms of religion die hard. Judaism has 
strange tenacity and still clings to the Christian Church. 
The recent fall of Jerusalem out of Mohammedan into 
Christian hands has greatly revived among premillenari- 
ans the hope of a return of Christ with His kingdom to 
that sacred city and a restoration of the Jews to their 
holy land. But revolutions never go backward. The 
clock of religious progress moves forward. Judaism is 
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a withered husk; the corn has gone out of it. Jerusalem 
is a splendid memory. The eagle, once it gets out, can 
never be crowded back into its shell. Christianity has 
taken its flight from Mount Zion and never will it offici- 
ally go back there. Jesus himself swept his kingdom off 
that mountain top as its central seat and released it to 
go into all the world and make disciples of all nations 
that men everywhere may worship the Father in spirit 
and in truth.” 


PREMILLENARIANISM PARALYZING TO ACTIVITY. 


“Premillenarianism has a paralyzing effect upon the 
Church’s activity. The tendency is for the Church that 
becomes obsessed with it to become extremely individu- 
alistic and narrow in its activities. The side of the Gos- 
pel and the kingdom message are ignored. This makes 
it very difficult to do anything like a constructive piece 
of church work in a co-operative way along the lines of 
social reform and civic betterment. They have no con- 
cern for the Church’s responsibility for the world as a 
world. For example, we find it impossible to interest 
the premillenarian churches of our city in the work of our 
Church Federation in any vital and effective way.” 

“This type of theology is very pessimistic and fatal- 
istic. The world according to these people is getting 
worse and worse, ‘thank the Lord.’ The gospel is a fail- 
ure so far as saving the world is concerned. Everything 
is bad, nothing is worth while. The whole thing is a flat 
failure and the sooner it is over the better. It is the 
rankest type of pessimism and is a wet blanket over any- 
thing that is proposed in church work along modern lines. 
This is one of the strongest indictments against it. It 
discredits the Church, belittles the power of the Gospel 
and dishonors the Holy Spirit. It makes His work a 
failure and confesses Him to be unequal to the task for 
which He was sent into the world.” 

“As to its effect upon missions, its advocates claim to 
be missionary enthusiasts and this is true. But for what 
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purpose and with what point of view? They operate on 
the theory that all the Church has to do is to ‘witness’ 
and they have a very superficial conception of the mean- 
ing of (witnessing) and to gather out of the world the 
‘ekklesia’ or Church. They send missionaries to fulfill a 
command and to fulfill a condition of the Lord’s return, 
and not to redeem, regenerate, rehabilitate and recreate 
a lost, down-trodden, benighted people, and lift a nation 
or nations up into the blessings of civilization.” (Quoted 
from a letter from Dr. W. R. King). 


IS THE WORLD GROWING BETTER? 


“The Christian Church, while still ‘looking for that 
blessed hope,’ is not standing gazing into the heavenly 
city, but it is building a copy of that city down on this 
earth. Even now it is rearing its jeweled gates around 
our horizon and laying its golden pavements right under 
our feet. This is the meaning of all its worship and 
work, preaching, education, schools and hospitals, ethical 
progress, social service, missions, home and foreign. It 
is quitting the business of saving itself and is beginning 
to save the world. It is unifying its forces at home that 
it may set out on its grand world march. Already it has 
penetrated every continent and planted iteself on every 
island and flung its outposts around the equator and from 
pole to pole. It is now the greatest organization on 
earth, the one world enterprise. And it has results to 
show that are not unpromising. In our own country 
Christianity has grown at least five times faster than the 
population. One hundred years ago there was one pro- 
fessing Christian in every fifteen of the population, and 
now there is one every three, and, excluding children, one 
in every two. In the world at large the results are 
astonishing. In 1500 A. D. there were 100,000,000 nomi- 
nal Christians in the world; in 1800 there were 200,000,- 
000 and the latest statistics show that, out of a total 
world population of 1,646,491,000, there are now 564,- 
510,000 nominal Christians, or about one-third of the 
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population of the globe. Christianity has grown more 
in the last one hundred years than in the preceding eigh- 
teen hundred. What is a striking commentary on the 
bold prediction of Voltaire, uttered in 1760, ‘Ere the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century Christianity will have 
disappeared from the earth. 

“The end is the final coming of Christ. At His first 
coming he began the work of His redemption of this 
world, and at His second coming He will complete it. 
When He will come, how He will come, we do not know. 
We know that He will come at the right time when this 
world has run its course and its work is done. And we 
know that He will come in the right way so as to end this 
world with a worthy wind-up. This world demands 
judgment, and it will get it. The saints of God are to 
receive rewards, and they will get them. The glory of 
Christ is to be manifested, and He shall not fail of His 
crown. Heaven is to be ushered in as the eternal state, 
and God is to be all in all.” 
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ARTICLE VI. 
CURRENT THEOLOGICAL THOUGHT. 
BY PROFESSOR J. A. SINGMASTER, D.D. 


In the American Journal of Theology (Jan.) Princi- 
pal Alfred E. Garvie, of New Coliege, University of Lon- 
don, England, discusses “The Present Problem of the 
Supply and the Training of the Christian Ministry in 
England.” He declares the problem to be serious and 
urgent, because the supply of candidates is inadequate 
and the method of training inefficient. During the war 
there were hardly any admissions to the theological 
schools and no effort was made to secure exemption for 
ministerial students. Since the war the Church has 
come to realize that influences hostile to it are many 
and strong and that there is an insufficiency of trained 
men to counteract this hostility. To remedy this lack of 
men it has been proposed to lower the standard of re- 
quirement for admission into the ministry, and even to 
admit women to ordination. There is nothing in the 
Constitution of the Congregational Union of England 
and Wales to debar a woman from ordination. In fact 
one woman has been ordained, but on the whole it is not 
probable that many will seek to enter the ministry. How- 
ever many of them will no doubt render service as as- 
sistants to the clergy in Sunday School work, social ser- 
vice, pastoral visitation and the like. Dr. Garvie insists 
that while concessions must be made in the matter of 
training those who are not highly gifted, a high stand- 
ard must be maintained for the better class of students. 


Dr. B. B. Warfield continues his exhaustive essay in 
the Princeton Theological Review for January, begun in 
October 1918, on “The Higher Life Movement.” And in 
the January number of the Bibliotheca Sacra he sets 
forth the movement as it took place in Germany under 
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the name Die Heiligungsbewegung. The three articles 
form a valuable contribution to the subject of “sanctifi- 
cation” falsely so-called. He exposes the fundamental 
error of separating justification and sanctification and 
shows how emphasis on ecstacies and superficial experi- 
ences fostered a thin religious life. The German follow- 
ers of Perfectionism soon split into factions—some of 
them persisting in fanaticism, while others seeing their 
error have returned to the Reformation doctrine of sal- 
vation. 


Dr. A. T. Robertson, of the Louisville Baptist Semi- 
nary, discusses in The Expositor (Feb.) “Our Lord’s 
Command to Baptize.” He comes to the following con- 
clusion: 

“We are driven, therefore, by every line of argument 
to adhere to the Lord’s command to baptize as a genuine 
part of Matthew’s Gospel and a true Saying of Jesus. 
Certainly there is nothing that modern scholarship has 
brought to light that justifies our setting aside this 
Magna Charta of the Christian propaganda. The Lord’s 
command to baptize stands as an integral part of the 
great Commission. Men differ in their interpretation of 
it. The spirit of the teaching of Jesus inclines one to 
take it as a symbol of the new life already begun, not the 
means by which the change is wrought. In other words 
we do not have a sacramentarian injunction, but a sym- 
bolic picture of the death to sin and the resurrection to 
life as Paul expounds it in Romans VI, 4. But baptism 
belongs to the program of Jesus in the evangelization of 
the nations.” 

in regard to the above we would observe that the argu- 
ment for the genuineness of the great commission is no 
doubt well sustained by Dr. Robertson for whose critical 
scholarship we have great respect. But we must dis- 
sent from his concluding utterance, which is unwar- 
ranted dogmatism. To turn a sacrament into a sym- 
bolic picture vacates our Lord’s command of its real sig- 
nificance. 
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“Christianity and Democracy” was the theme of an ad- 
dress delivered by Dr. McGiffert at the last Commence- 
ment of Andover Theological Seminary. It is published 
in The Harvard Theological Review. In the paragraph 
here quoted he protests against the modern social radical 
program. 

“It is this kind of thing that has led many to advocate, 
in the interest of democracy, the desperate expedient of 
an enforced equality of fortune and of status for every- 
body. Strong men are not to be allowed to exercise their 
strength, because they thereby imperil the rights and 
encroach upon the privileges of others. Society must be 
levelled down to the poorest and most efficient. Much of 
our modern social radicalism takes this position, and be- 
cause of it democracy is discredited in many quarters. 
If this be what democracy means, we may well doubt 
whether human progress lies along the democratic path. 
But this is not what democracy means. Its watchword 
is not bare equality but liberty, and liberty makes room 
for the largest variety. The classic picture of an ideal 
democracy is drawn in the twelfth chapter of I Corinth- 
ians, to which I have already referred: ‘There are di- 
versities of gifts, but the same spirit.’ I should like to 
quote the whole of the chapter, it is so full of suggestion 
for the theme I am dealing with. Variety of gifts, but 
respect for others than one’s own; the higher and the 
lower, the greater and the less, yet all alike honorable; 
‘that there may be no schism in the body, but that the 
members may have the same care one for another.’ To 
distrust democracy and to fancy that it is to be preserved 
only by enforced and deadening equality is to adopt a 
counsel of despair. Much better it is to render it secure 
by endowing it with a spirit congenial to its nature, the 
spirit of genuine brotherhood.” 

In the Hibbert Journal, Dr. James Moffatt, of Glasgow, 
treats of “Twisted Sayings,’ among which is the so- 
called Mizpah benediction, used by the Christian En- 
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deavor people. They will be surprised when they read 
the following: 

What a remarkable twist the saying has received in 
passing into its popular vogue, a vogue more honorable 
than the sense with which it began its long career! 
“Mizpah,” in fact, denoted originally that miserable lack 
of trust which a prolonged course of treachery and sharp 
practice produces between individuals and nations. The 
time comes when neither side can put any confidence in 
the word of the other. And the Oriental fell back upon 
the divine sanction and retribution; if your neighbor 
could not give you any adequate guarantee that he would 
keep his promise, you threatened him with celestial 
wrath. “The Lord watch between me and thee, when 
we are absent one from another.” The emphasis falls on 
the word “Lord.” When you are out of my sight, God 
will keep an eye on your behavior; you are still within 
His sight and reach. That fear of the divine retribution 
was evidently the one thing left in Jacob’s nature which 
Laban felt he could work upon. 

The Hibbert Journal publishes an article by Sir Oliver 
Lodge, on “Ether, Matter and the Soul,” in which he 
holds that the Soul may be a sort of etherial body. We 
quote two paragraphs. 

“But soul, what was that? Well, I foresee a time when 
the term soul will be intelligible, and I think it will be 
found that soul is related to the ether as body is related 
to matter. I suggest that it will turn out to be a sort of 
etherial body, as opposed or supplemental to our obvious 
material body. That is what I foresee as lying in the 
path of the progress of discovery. We shall find, I 
think, that we possess, all the time, a body co-existent 
with this one that we know—a body essentially substan- 
tial and related to space and time, not really transcen- 
dental, but yet in no way appealing to our present senses. 
Intangible and insensible, it may yet exist; and if it ex- 
ists it may be detachable and capable of separate exist- 
ence. It will be the etherial aspect or counterpart of our 
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present bodies, but more permanent than they. For 
there is no property in the ether which suggests ageing, 
or wear and tear. These, and other temporal disabil- 
ities, such as fatigue, imperfect elasticity, friction, dis- 
solution, belong always to an assemblage of material 
atoms. No imperfection of any kind has yet been de- 
tected, or even suspected, in the ether of space. 

“The bringing in of the ether into the scheme of phys- 
ics, as it has already been partially brought into the 
scheme of physics, is the work which I feel sure is lying 
ahead for generations of men. Then—when a serious 
beginning in this direction has been made—the term 
‘soul’ will acquire a definite and clear connotation; no 
longer will the idea of a spiritual body seem vague and 
indefinite and difficult of apprehension; soul will no 
longer be regarded as a term to be avoided, but will be- 
come as real and recognizable, as concrete and tractable, 
as are the corpuscles of electricity. The interactions 
which are possible between the matter of this planet and 
the etherial bodies or souls associated with spiritual in- 
telligence will then be understood; and with this knowl- 
edge, under proper regulation, a new power will be 
gained; and this new power will be utilized and put into 
action.” 


Professor Geo. Trumbull Ladd discusses in the Yale 
Review “A Case of Multiple Personality.” The elements 
of personal life he says, are not static; they are conscious 
activities. 

“Of such conscious activities the most prominent are 
four. The first is self-consciousness, or the awareness 
of being a self and so something other and of higher 
value than any individual thing; the second is memory 
which binds together into a unique kind of unity the dif- 
ferent experiences and stages in the development of a 
self; the third is rational inference, or the kind of knowl- 
edge which relates events and things to one another and 
to one’s self under the conceptions of causation and of 
the so-called ‘reign of law’; the fourth is self-control, 
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which adds to the ‘I am I’ of self-consciousness, the con- 
viction ‘I am what I make myself to be.’ Morbidity or 
sanity may characterize all the forms of the conscious ac- 
tivities which belong essentially to the development of 
personal life, and which in some degree are the posses- 
sion of every human being who can lay legitimate claim 
to the title of ‘personality.’ 

“It is the conceptions and emotions which we vaguely 
group under the term ‘rational nature,’ and which are 
most distinctive in the fields of science, morality, art, and 
religion, that set the goal and stimulate the aspiration 
towards the ideal of personal development. This ideal is 
nothing less or lower than the perfect person. And the 
practical exhortation which follows logically from this 
ideal is that one should be striving intelligently, con- 
sistently, and with unswerving constancy towards the 
goal. In such striving lies the secret of immortality.” 


Dr. W. M. Flinders Petrie writes in the Yale Review 
on “The Tutelage of the East.” The following para- 
graph on Palestine will be read with interest: 

“The bulk of the people in Palestine are agriculturists, 
of the old mixed Canaanite and Jewish race. The depor- 
tations by Assyrians and Romans did not touch nine- 
tenths of the people; and the old stock remains, sturdy 
and vigorous. Whatever fresh Hebrew stocks may come 
in, the existing peasantry have by descent quite as good 
a right de jure, as well as their right de facto. The 
higher agriculture on improved lines is due to the mod- 
ern Jewish colonies. Of other peoples, the Armenians 
appear among the merchants, and Greeks are the usual 
petty traders. The convents and religious bodies are 
under French protection; the United States dominates 
the higher education; Russia holds the fortified spots and 
runs schools where only Russian is taught; Britain has 
the good will of all the people through dispensaries and 
hospitals, besides many schools; and before the war Ger- 
mans managed the best shops and the banks. There is 
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thus a great variety of interests and of useful elements 
to be harmonized.” 

At a recent conference authorized by the General As- 
sembly of the Presbyterian Church for the purpose of 
considering the organic union of evangelical churches, 
Dr. G. W. Richards, of the Reformed Seminary at Lan- 
caster, read a paper which appears- in The Reformed 
Church Review under the title, “The Historical Signifi- 
cance of Denominationalism,” in the course of which he 
says the following: 

“The problem before us is how shall the evangelical 
denominations of America approach the question of or- 
ganic union? Not by reversion to the doctrines, polity, 
or cultus of any one of them. Such a plan would pro- 
voke the suspicion of an unholy and unwarranted pre- 
sumption. Not even by the proposal of a form of faith 
and order, old or new, as a basis for the union of all 
churches. Such a proposal would be neither biological 
nor christological. Organic union is unthinkable save as 
it comes by organic process and not by legislative action. 
A new organism must evolve, taking into itself the es- 
sential Christian elements of the old denominations and 
eliminating their ephemeral historical forms. Such an 
evolution requires a new organic principle laying hold of 
the stuff of the several denominational organisms and 
uniting them by transforming them after its own kind, 
into a new organism, greater than anyone of them or 
than all of them. 

“This organic principle, we believe, is the essence of 
evangelical Christianity, not of course a dogma, a polity, 
a cultus or a moral code. It is a spiritual experience 
born out of a sense of need—the need of a living God.” 


Dr. H. M. Kallen, of Boston, contributes to the [nter- 
national Journal of Ethics an article entitled “In the 
Hope of the New Zion,” in which he interprets Zionism, 
and makes the following eloquent plea in its behalf: 

“This promised land is no land of Beulah, no kingdom 
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of Heaven in regions supernal. It is a definite piece of 
the earth’s surface, of definite dimensions, bordering on 
the Mediterranean and lying at the junction of the three 
great continents of the eastern hemisphere. It has been 
the battle ground of the civilizations of antiquity. It 
has been the motherhood of the dominant religions of 
the western world. The names of its mountains and 
its valleys, of its cities and towns and villages have been 
woven into the texture of the mind of Europe. For a 
thousand years its chief city was regarded as the center 
of the very universe and all its place as holy places. Yet 
important as have been the role of these and of the land 
that holds them in the life of mankind, that importance 
is of small degree beside the role of this land in the life 
and labors of the Jewish people. It is from the latter, in 
fact, that the former derives. Palestine has been the 
center of the Jewish theory of life and the Jews’ outlook 
on the world. Their national tradition is built around it. 
Entering it, staying in it, being driven from it, returning 
to it, are the instigating motives of their historic narra- 
tives, of their prophetic books, of their psalms, their 
liturgy, their prayers, their collective endeavor in the 
community of mankind. No people in history has iden- 
tified itself in joy and in sorrow, and always in aspira- 
tion, so completely with a single land, and a land which 
the great majority of their generations have known only 
in prayer, in idea, in vision, for a thousand years. This 
identification is itself a universally-accepted common- 
place of the great tradition of the western world. The 
connection between the Jew and Palestine, the connection 
between Palestine and the Jew is customary, natural, a 
matter of course even to the least literate of Europeans. 
So, also, is the reunion of these two that have been sepa- 
rated.” 


“Is the Gospel Spiritual Pessimism?” is answered 
negatively by Dr. Vichert, of Colgate Theological Semi- 
nary, in an article in The Biblical World. We commend 
his rejection of millenarianism. 
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“1. It is of a piece with the error of the Jews, who 
rejected the historic Jesus and who still look for literal, 
material fulfillment of messianic predictions. 

“2. It is directly opposed to the conception of the 
character and progress of the kingdom given us in the 
New Testament Scriptures. 

“3. Is is at variance with the facts of history. No 
one can take the long look across the centuries, especially 
those who have passed since the advent of Christ, with- 
out concurring in the verdict of Lord Acton: ‘The ac- 
tion of Christ who has risen upon mankind fails not but 
increases.’ 

“4. It involves uttter distrust of spiritual forces. It 
denies the inherent invincibility of right. It exalts 
might above right, the material above the spiritual, for 
in the end, in this view of the case, the kingdom is to be 
established, not by spiritual means, but by a spectacular 
advent, when Christ will exercise physical might in a su- 
preme catastrophic stroke and thus achieve what spirit- 
ual forces had failed to achieve. Militarism becomes the 
final hope of the saints. 

“5. It discourages all efforts to make the world bet- 
ter. Try as we will, we cannot make the world better. 
It is fated to grow steadily worse. Vain and futile are 
all attempts at social and industrial reform, all endeavors 
to promote brotherhood, righteousness, and justice 
among men. Missions can have no social meaning and 
effect. The city of God cannot be built with human 
hands.” 


“The Layman’s Place in the Kingdom” is set forth by 
Dr. Samuel Z. Batten, of Philadelphia, in the Review and 
Expositor. (January). He argues for the preparation 
and appointment of lay preachers as follows: 

“The Church must raise up a generation of lay preach- 
ers. All through the centuries in every great religious 
movement, in each time of social advance, the lay 
preacher has played a large part. In the early Church 
all disciples were witnesses and heralds of the Good 
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News. In the Jerusalem Church the most effective 
preachers were deacons, as in the case of Stephen and 
Philip. And those were times when the work went for- 
ward with power. The Reformation in Europe was in 
a real sense a laymen’s movement. A large number of the 
men who followed Peter Waldo, and “The Poor Men of 
Lyons,’ who carried the Gospel everywhere were laymen. 
John Wickliffe sent out his peasant preachers into all 
parts of England to preach the Gospel of the Kingdom. 
The Anabaptist movement in Germany was in large part 
a lay movement and its preachers went everywhere with 
‘The Gospel of the common man.’ Wesley raised up a 
generation of lay preachers and much of his success is 
due to this fact. To this day nine-tenths of the preach- 
ers in the Wesleyan Churches of England are lay preach- 
ers. 

“The Churches must raise up and train a generation 
of lay preachers. In all parts of our land we are faced 
by the sad fact that the people are unreached by the Gos- 
pel. There are millions of people in the cities who are 
unreached by present agencies. They do not know 
enough of Jesus Christ to make any intelligent judgment 
with respect to Him. So far as I can see, there is just 
one way of reaching these people. We must have lay 
preachers who will go to the streets and lanes with the 
Gospel message. They must interpret the Gospel of the 
Kingdom in terms of life and love. They must speak in 
a language the people can understand, and thereby give 
them a knowledge of God.” 


“Shali the Severity of God be Preached?” asks Dr. An- 
drew Gillies in the Methodist Review. He protests 
against the preaching which makes God an over-indulg- 
ent parent. 

“Tf,” says Dr. Gillies, “the preacher of the Gospel has 
no moral right to ‘put the devil on the throne and call him 
God,’ neither has he any right to let mankind think of 
God as a magnified and over-indulgent parent, who winks 
blandly at all forms of wrong. It would not be fair to 
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assume that this silence in the pulpit is the cause of so 
much spiritual superficiality in the pews, or even suggest 
that it bears any casual relation to the moral rottenness 
which brought our boasted civilization down with such 
a tragic crash. But it is fair to remind ourselves that 
these conditions happen to be contemporaneous, and to 
recollect Carlyle’s striking words, ‘When belief waxes 
uncertain then practice, too, becomes unsound.’ And to 
the thoughtful man there will come those disturbing 
words from Jeremiah, ‘They have healed also the hurt of 
the daughter of my people slightly, saying, Peace, peace, 
when there is no peace.’ No sane man would advocate 
a return to the religion of the November fog, whose chief 
function, as Brierly put it, ‘is the exhalation of gloom.’ 
No one wants preaching that appeals to fear, and that 
alone. The Christianity which ‘walks in worried moral- 
ity,’ is gone and never ought to come back. But thought- 
ful men, I believe, can already see the need of that balanc- 
ed preaching which drives home to the consciousness both 
the severity and the goodness of God, the wages of sin as 
well as the gift of God, the horrors of hell and the 
glories of heaven as well as the call to social service. 
Then, and only then, will men be rid of their fatuous illu- 
sions and realize that now is the accepted time, now is the 
day of salvation.” 
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The Relation of John Locke to English Deism. By S. G. 
Hefelbower, Ph.D. Pp. 188. Price $1.00. 


I do not know what inspired the author of this little 
volume to write this book. But, whatever the motive, it 
comes at a time when the period and spirit of the age it 
covers is of vital interest and deserving of careful, in- 
tensive study. The definitive settlement of “the Divine 
Right of Kings” doctrine took place in France on the 
eleventh of November last, with the signing of the armis- 
tice between the Allies and the Central Powers. The 
roots of the issue now uppermost in public thought are 
the relation between “Divine” and “Natural Rights and 
Powers.” This issue took form in the controversies of 
the period covered by this book and the subject-matter 
considered here constitutes the fundamental principles 
involved in it. Locke and the Deists were seriously con- 
cerned with the ways and the extent of God’s concern in 
the affairs of men. Stuart England and Bourbon France 
in the eighteenth century forced attention to this prob- 
lem as Hohenzollern Germany forces it now. The revo- 
lutions out of which came the democratic spirit of the 
west were inspired by the ideals elaborated during, and 
in part by, this controversy. The book deserves a wide 
reading. It will be remembered that Locke wrote the 
Constitution of the Carolina Colony and this was the 
model after which the Federal Constitution of the United 
States was modeled. 

The book before us furnishes us a splendid historical 
orientation of the thought situation of the seventeenth 
century in the introductory chapter. The aftermath of 
the first wave of Protestant enthusiasm was a three-cor- 
nered result; rigorous orthodoxy, non-conformity and 
rationalism. Locke and Deism stand in close proximity 
and intimate relationship with two and three. The 
problem of the book is to determine whether they are 
causally related, (and, if so, which is cause and which 
effect), or co-ordinate factors in a general movement 
which is at once broader than either. 
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Chapter two sketches the various solutions of the prob- 
lem that have been offered. The author finds Locke more 
conservative than Deism. Locke finds revelation neces- 
sary and accepts both divine providence and miracle; the 
deists find revelation useful but not indispensable and re- 
ject the traditional views of providence and miracle. 
Deism is regarded by some as the logical outgrowth of 
Locke’s rationalism ,whilst others classify Locke with the 
deists. The failure of the various scholars, who have in- 
vestigated this field, to agree or attain conclusions which 
can be harmonized is due to the lack of a consistent 
method. 

Chapter three discusses the methods used by the vari- 
ous investigators, particularly Crous, together with sev- 
eral strictures on the genetic method. These strictures 
impress us as somewhat Quixotic. The chapter contains 
the author’s “tentative definition of Lockian thought and 
Deism” (p. 40f). “In politics Locke was liberal; the 
Deists showed little or no interest. In theology and re- 
ligion Locke was rationalistic and critical in method and 
conservative in results; the Deists were rationalistic and 
critical in method, and in their results were increasingly 
hostile to positive Christianity. In science Locke was 
Liberal and progressive; the Deists showed no interest. 
In philosophy Locke was progressive, his method was 
rationalistic and critical; in so far as individual Deists 
had a system of philosophy, it represented new move- 
ments.” (Lack of reference to this important page in 
the index is very unfortunate). Locke has vital rela- 
tions with politics, religion, science and general philoso- 
phy ; the Deists are concerned almost solely with religion. 
Here much more might have been made of the difference 
due to the fact that Locke built on psychology, which the 
Deists, in common with most writers of the age, ignored. 

“The Two Focal Concepts” is the title of chapter four. 
These concepts are “nature” and “reason.” The discus- 
sion leads almost brilliantly into an appreciation of the 
root difference between the conservative dogmatist and 
the liberal empiricist together with its implied demand 
for reconciliation. A man’s conception of “nature” de- 
termines whether he is a theist, a deist, or a pantheist 
and his classification must therefore depend on his use of 
this term. His attitude towards science likewise depends 
on this conception and thus serves to illuminate his total 
point of view. Locke and Deism are in general agree- 
ment as to this term. But, whilst both Locke and the 
Deists appeal to reason, Locke accepts revelation and 
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finds it indispensable, the Deists regard it unnecessary 
and become increasingly hostile to it. Their respective 
rationalisms is a characteristic of the age which has af- 
fected both and it must therefore not be taken as a differ- 
entiating characteristic of either when the topic is a com- 
parison between them alone. 

Chapter five deals with the specifically theological prob- 
lems at issue; concerning God, providence, miracle, reve- 
lation and natural religion. Locke stands for all of these 
but takes a modified attitude towards the last. He holds 
that natural religion is sufficient but inferior to revealed 
and not to be made the norm. The Deists give less value 
to one, two and three and make natural religion the high- 
est form and the final test of all religion. 

Locke’s important Letters on Toleration and his essay 
on “The Reasonableness of Christianity,” together with 
direct evidence of reciprocal influence between him and 
Deistic writers forms the subject matter of chapter six. 
The conclusion arrived at is that such influence is very 
slight. There was as much or perhaps more controversy 
between them as agreement. “Locke and the Deists dif- 
fered radically and the Deists knew it.” (171). 

Chapter seven is a masterly summary of the results of 
the whole investigation. “Locke and English Deism are 
co-ordinate parts of the larger liberal movement of that 
time.” This conclusion corrects the error of Crous and 
others who make Locke a Deist—an error that rests 
largely on superficiality of analysis and as a result dis- 
torts the truth and discredits the positive value of much 
of Locke’s religious work. 

The book is exceptional in its clearness of style. The 
reader is never at a loss as to the author’s meaning. The 
student will gain much by reading the last chapter first 
and then re-reading it with the completion of the book. 
The period is one in which our modern ideas of political 
democracy and the independence of science is deeply 
rooted. Science and democracy, as we know them to- 
day, could not live in the tenets of pre-Lockian thought. 
The book deserves a wide reading for its clear interpre- 
tation of its problems and for the consequent apprecia- 
tion of present day achievement which it will furnish. 
The author left Locke’s psychology out of account. We 
are of the opinion that the issue in controversy depends 
more on the fact that Locke had cultivated psychology as 
the Deists did not than any of the investigators seem 
to have recognized. lLocke’s influence, as well as that of 
the whole movement, on the political and religious 
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thought of the subsequent period is likewise ignored. It 
does not come within the problem of the book. But these 
two problems have a large practical value and they are 
the immediate products of the issue here studied. We 
suggest, therefore, that the author investigate them and 
incorporate them as separate divisions of the larger book 
which will comprise them together with the present ex- 
cellent monograph. He will render a distinct service by 
so doing. 


C. F. SANDERS. 


MISSIONARY EDUCATION MOVEMENT. NEW YORK. 


Handbook of French and Belgian Protestantism. Pre- 
pared by Louise Seymour Houghton. Cloth. Pp. 256, 
octavo. Price 75 cents prepaid. For terms write to 
Rev. E. Mosiman, 105 E. 22nd St., N. Y. 


This attractive little book, bound in French blue cloth 
with Huguenot cross stamped in gold, was prepared at 
the request of Dr. C. S. Macfarland, of the Federal Coun- 
cil for a twofold purpose: first, to give a brief sketch of 
Protestantism in France from its earliest days to the 
present; and secondly, to inspire American Christians of 
every denomination with love and reverence for their 
brethren of France and to arouse the impulse to aid and 
serve them in the hour of need. 

Mrs. Houghton has pieced together the story with great 
skill. In a small compass are arranged many important 
data in such a way that one can follow the struggles and 
triumphs of the Protestants of France against great odds. 
Less than two per cent of the thirty-eight millions of 
France are Protestant, about 600,000 in all. The Luth- 
erans have only about eighty pastors out of a total of 979 
in France and Belgium. There are eleven distinct Pro- 
testant bodies, although five of them bear the name 
“Union.” About half of the Protestant pastors and 
nearly all of the theological students were mobilized at 
the beginning of the war. Nearly a hundred of them 
gave their lives to their country. More than 150 sons of 
ministers and missionaries also died in the service. 
Twelve manses and 131 Protestant churches were badly 
damaged or destroyed by bombardment, entailing a loss 
of $400,000. 

We recommend this book to our readers as a faithful 
exhibit of Protestantism in France and Belgium and an 
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honest portrayal of its present situation, which appeals 
strongly for sympathy and relief. 
J. A. SINGMASTER. 


THE METHODIST BOOK CONCERN. 150 5TH AVE., N. Y. 


American Tithers. By James L. Sayler, Member of the 
Chicago Bar. 12mo. Paper. Pp. 49. Price 15 cents. 
Every year the number of Christian men and women 

who make it a rule to give at least one-tenth of their in- 

come to benevolence is increasing. In this booklet the 
author has brought together a brief account of more than 
thirty of those who have followed this rule together with 
their testimony to the joy and blessedness of so doing. 

They are arranged under five classes: Bankers, Manu- 

facturers, Merchants, Professional Men, and Leaders in 

Industry. One chapter is devoted to each class. It isa 

very interesting and a very convincing presentation of 

the subject, and the remarkable thing is that it is by a 

layman. We commend it to all ministers and laymen 

for reading and study. At the close there are three 
pages of “Bibliographical Notes and References,” which 
will be of great value to any who may wish to pursue the 
study of the subject further. 

JACOB A. CLUTZ. 


The Dynamite of God. By William A. Quayle. 8vo. 
Pp. 330. Price $1.50 net. 


This is a volume of sermons by the well known Bishop 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church. The publishers ad- 
vertise the author as “Poet, Preacher and Lecturer.” 
They should have added, “Author.” This is the twenti- 
eth volume set to his credit. They deal with a great va- 
riety of subjects, literature, art, nature, criticism, poetry, 
sentiment, practical life, preaching, pastoral work. 
Christian activity, Christian experience, etc. 

Those who have heard Bishop Quayle, or have read his 
books know his style, and know that it is unique. There is 
only one Quayle. Some things cannot be duplicated. 
Some things would be spoiled by duplication. But we 
are glad that there is one Bishop Quayle among the Meth- 
odists, and we are always glad to have an opportunity to 
hear him, or to read a new book from his pen. He is al- 
ways fresh and stimulating both in thought and in ex- 
pression. 
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This volume takes its title from the topic of the first 
sermon. Other subjects discussed are, “The Beautiful 
Shepherd,” “The High Noon of the Gospel,” “A Sermon 
of the Sky,” “The Whisper of the Lord,’ “The Great 
Companion,” “The Unknown Girding of God,” ete. 
There are twenty in all. 

The title of the volume might well have been “The Dy- 
namite of Bishop Quayle.” All the sermons are charged 
with a peculiar power, the power of brilliant thought, of 
intense passion, of glowing rhetoric. They are filled 
with ideas that stick and provoke thought. Every page 
sparkles with illustrations and figures of speech that 
compel attention and set the imagination to work mak- 
ing pictures that will not soon be forgotten. Think of a 
succession of glowing sunrises or gorgeous sunsets, an 
occasional flash of lightning followed by the roll of thun- 
der, the roar of cataracts or the rush of a tempest crash- 
ing through the forest, with now and then a bit of Fourth 
of July fireworks, and here and there an interval in which 
you may hear the murmur of dancing rivulets and the 
sighing of gentle Summer breezes, and you will have some 
conception of Bishop Quayle’s style. 

Sometimes it is overdone, we think. Sometimes there 
is an extravagance of imagery and expression and an af- 
fected smartness that repel. But on the whole we like 
the Bishop’s way of putting things. He has learned the 
art of making old truth fresh and interesting, and of say- 
ing even familiar things in a way that makes them seem 
like new acquaintances. We do not believe that any one 
ever tired of hearing him preach or got sleepy while read- 
ing one of his books. Many preachers might study his 
style with profit, not to try to imitate him, that would be 
futile and foolish, but to learn the art of freshness of 
thought and brightness of expression. 

We quote just one extract, from a sermon on “The 
Whisper of the Lord,” “Do you know why it is that a 
dewdrop far up among the woods, when it falls from its 
tremulous branch and falls into the stream, do you know 
why the dewdrop strikes out toward the sea? Every 
dewdrop has the passion of the sea upon it. What ails 
the dewdrop that it wants the sea? Is it because the sea 
is so impulsive? Is it because gravitation is so vast and 
clamorous in its calling? Is it because that other world 
is so majestical? It is, beloved, this: The dewdrop is 
sensitive to the calling of the earth, and the dewdrop 
drops from the leaf and drips like a silver voice into the 
pool, and then it hurries, hurries downward to the sea. 
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Did you hear the voice? Come! Bugle blowing? No. 
A wierd music? No. But the dewdrop heard it. The 
dewdrop heard the call to come and the answer was, 
‘Coming! Coming!’ ‘Come,’ ‘Coming!’ In other 
words, if in us is the finest attitude toward the infinite 
personality called God, we shall not miss either ecstacies 
or clamorings or whisperings. ‘Coming!’ ” 
JACOB A. CLUTZ. 


The Second Coming of Christ, A Message for the Times. 
By James M. Campbell. Cloth. Pp. 136. 12mo. 
Price 60 cents. 

This little book by the venerable Dr. Campbell con- 
tains the condensed “result of years of patient, prayerful 
brooding.” The gist of the book is that the Second Com- 
ing took place at Pentecost but was not identical with the 
coming of the Holy Spirit. He identifies the great cli- 
max at the end of the world with the omnipresence of 
Christ and His indwelling in the hearts and lives of be- 
lievers. He fails to distinguish between the several com- 
ings of Christ noted by eminent bible scholars such as the 
dynamic coming to the faithful, the historical coming in 
great crises, and the apocalyptic coming at the end of the 
world. 

The proof passages cited by Dr. Campbell do not sub- 
stantiate his theory, which seems to be held by compara- 
tively few, chiefly in the Methodist Church. The late 
Dr. Terry was one of its advocates. As it has no ground 
in Scripture or reason, it is not likely to supersede the 
traditional teaching, as exhibited by Dr. Snowden in his 
The Coming of the Lord, from which large quotations 
are made in the present number of the QUARTERLY. 

J. A. SINGMASTER. 


THE MACMILLAN CO. NEW YORK. 


Tests for Students, published in London by the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge, and sold by the 
Macmillan Co. 

No. 1. Select Passages from Josephus, Tacitus Sueto- 
rius, Dio Cassius, illustrations of Christianity in the 
First Century. Greek. Price 10 cents. 

No. 2. Selections from Matthew Paris. Died 1259. He 
was the greatest chronicler of his day. Latin. Price 
30 cents. 
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No. 3. Selections from Giraldus Cambrensis. A Welsh 
— of the 12th Century. Latin. Price 30 
cents. 

No. 4. Libri Sanctii Patricii. The Latin writings of 
St. Patrick. Latin. Price 20 cents. 

No. 5. A Translaton of the Latin Writings of St. Pat- 
rick. Died 432. His Confession and Letter. Eng- 
lish. Price 20 cents. 

No. 6. Selections from the Vulgate. Latin. Price 30 
cents. 

No. 7. The Epistle of St. Clement of Rome. Greek: 
Price 20 cents. 

These little classics give the student a glimpse of the 
ecclesiastical Latin and Greek used from the second to 
the thirteenth century. They are well printed, with pa- 
per covers, and contain from 16 to 64 pages. 


J. A. SINGMASTER. 


The Course of Christian History. By W. J. McGlothlin, 
Ph.D., D.D. 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 323. Price $2.00. 
This is a fine volume. It has been prepared with a 


view to use as a text-book in colleges, and also in Adult 
Bible classes. It is well adapted to this purpose. The 
arrangement is logical. The style is clear. At the close 
are more than fifty pages of “Questions” covering each of 
the 150 sections of the text and intended to bring out the 
salient points. In connection with these are given also 
lists of “topics” for further study in connection with each 
section. An extensive “Bibliography” follows the Ques- 
tions and Suggestions for further Study, and also a very 
full “Index” which covers some nine pages in double 
columns. 

The author is Professor of Church History in the 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary located at Louis- 
ville, Ky. As we might expect, his views are somewhat 
colored by his denominational connection and training. 
This is very apparent in such statements as this, that 
during the first century of the Christian Church “Bap- 
tism was administered to believers only, by immersion in 
water, in the name of Jesus or the Trinity.” See page 
18. Also this on page 30, “Infant baptism is first seen in 
Tertullian at the end of the second century, but it did not 
become the general practice until the sixth. Its rise was 
due to the belief that baptism was necessary to salvation. 
Parents insisted on the baptism of sickly children, and 
from this small beginning it grew to be the general prac- 
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ver of the Catholic Church, enforced by both Church and 
tate.” 

But in the main the treatment of the various topics is 
quite objective, and is characterized by a spirit of fair- 
ness. Naturally we are especially concerned with what 
is said of Luther and the Lutheran Reformation, and of 
the Lutheran Church in general. On the whole, there is 
less cause of complaint perhaps than with most non- 
Lutheran writers. The author evidently means to be 
fair and just, and generally is so. But sometimes he 
shows an inability to distinguish between the Lutheran 
position and that of the Roman Catholic Church, as in 
the case of baptism. Note what is said about “baptis- 
mal regeneration” in this paragraph on “Lutheran Be- 
liefs and Practices,” taken from page 112: “The great- 
est change which Luther introduced was as to the plan of 
salvation, the way in which the grace of God reaches the 
heart and life of men. He rejected the authority of tra- 
dition, insisted on the sole authority of the Scriptures, re- 
jected the special priesthood and insisted on the priest- 
hood of all believers, rejected the whole sacramental sys- 
tem of salvation declaring that justification by faith was 
the very center of the system. He retained the baptism 
which he had received in the Catholic Church including 
infant baptism and the doctrine of baptismal regenera- 
tion. This was a radical contradiction of his doctrine of 
justification by faith, but he does not seem to have felt 
the contradiction.” Evidently Dr. McGlcthlin has never 
read, at least understandingly, Luther’s answer to the 
third question on “the Sacrament of Holy Baptism” in 
the Small Catechism. 

He deserves our thanks, however, for relieving Luth- 
erans of the charge of teaching the doctrine of “trans- 
substantiation” which is so commonly made by other 
writers. On this subject he says, “Luther rejected the 
doctrine of transubstantiation and the sacrifice of the 
mass, but held that the glorified body and blood of Christ 
are really and sacramentally present in the bread and 
wine, both of which are to be given to the laity.” He 
also shows an unusually keen appreciation of the real 
genius of Lutheranism at the present day. Speaking of 
“The Lutheran Churches” in the nineteenth and twenti- 
eth centuries, he says, “The largest group of Protestant 
Christians is the Lutherans, who number all told about 
seventy millions. They are substantially agreed in doc- 
trine, polity, worship and general type of Christian life, 
but they are by no means one church in the matter of or- 
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ganization. On the contrary, in those lands where Luth- 
eranism is the State Church each government has its own 
Church and in countries where there is no established 
Church, like the United States, there are often several 
organizations. The whole group is, however, homogene- 
ous and compact, more so than most other groups.” 
— The book is beautifully printed and strongly 
und. 


JACOB A. CLUTZ. 
THE ABINGDON PRESS. 150 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


In the Rift of the Rock. By Edgar L. Vincent. 12mo. 
Cloth. Pages 224. Price $1.00. 


This is a devotional book and the work is done admir- 
ably. There are seventeen meditations, each of them 
based on or centering about a passage of Scripture in 
which there is some reference to a rock. Most of these 
passages will be suggested at once to any one who is fa- 
miliar with his Bible by the titles prefixed to the several 
chapters. For example, we have one chapter on “The 
Rock That Was Smitten”; another on “Fire Out of a 


Rock”; still another on “The Shadow of a Great Rock,” 
etc. Wecan heartily endorse this word of commendation 
from the publishers: “In these religious musings the 
thoughtful layman will find food for his soul, and the 
preacher, in addition to the enriching of his personal life, 
will find germinal suggestions for prayer meeting talks 
and pulpit themes.” 


JACOB A. CLUTZ. 


The Evangelism of Jesus. Six Studies in the Personal 
Evangelism of Our Lord. For Bible Students and 
Study Classes. By Ernest Clyde Wareing. Editor 
Western Christian Advocate. 12mo. Cloth. Pages 
121. Price 60 cents. 

The general purpose of this little volume is indicated 
in the title. It consists of six studies based on our Lord’s 
personal dealings with as many different individuals, 
each of whom represents a special type. Thus, in the 
first study, Nathanael is used as a type of “the Devout 
Soul” ; in the second study Nicodemus is used as the type 
of “the Inquiring Soul”; in the third the Woman of Sa- 
maria is the type of “the Sinful Soul’; in the fourth we 
have Bartimaeus as the type of “the Importunate Soul”; 
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in the fifth the repentant thief on the cross as the type of 
“the Distressed Soul’; and in the sixth Saul of Tarsus as 
the type of “the Violent Soul.” In each case the ap- 
proach is shown to be different, and both this and the 
method of Jesus are adapted to the special needs of the 
individual. A careful study of these chapters would be 
helpful to our own spiritual life, and ought also to help to 
make us wise to win souls. In both of these we can have 
no better teacher or example than our Lord Himself. 
JACOB A. CLUTZ. 


The Clean Sword. By Lynn Harold Hough. 8vo. Pp. 
211. Price $1.00. 


This is not exactly a defense of war, but it is a strong 
and effective answer to the foolish claims of many ex- 
treme pacifists. The general proposition on which the 
discussion proceeds is very well expressed in the first 
paragraph of the book: “A sword has no character until 
you use it. There is nothing fundamentally good about 
it. There is nothing fundamentally bad about it. It is 
ethically neutral until it is drawn and wielded; and then 
the cause gives character to the sword.” 

The book has twelve chapters. The first one deals 
with “The Unclean Sword.” This is the sword used in a 
bad cause, hence the sword of aggression, of oppression, 
of destruction or of mere selfish aggrandisement. It is 
when used against such evil purposes that the sword be- 
comes a “clean sword.” Such was the sword of America 
when she entered the recent world war in defense of free- 
dom and justice and civilization as against autocracy and 
the greed for world power. There are twelve chapters 
in all. After the first the headings are such as “The 
Sword of Protection,” “The Sword of Law,” “The Sword 
of Justice,” “The Sword of Peace,” etc. One of the best 
chapters is on “Soiling the Clean Sword.” It is a pro- 
test against the peculiar vices of the soldier, such as 
gambling, profanity, the use of foul language, unchas- 
tity, etc. One thing the author says is worth repeating: 
“You always hear the man who tells a foul story. You 
do not hear the man who is silent. You hear the man 
who swears. You do not hear the man who refrains. 
So the vote for careless speech inevitable seems larger 
than it is.” 

All the chapters are written in the clear, clean, vigor- 
ous style for which Dr. Hough has become so well known 
in his numerous previous volumes. 

JACOB A. CLUTZ. 
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AUGUSTANA BOOK CONCERN. ROCK ISLAND, ILL. 


Olavus Petri: The Church Reformer of Sweden. By 
Nils Forsander. 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 95. 


We wonder how many of our readers ever heard of 
Olavus Petri before, outside of the few Scandinavian 
brethren who may be among them. Yet the facts here 
presented show that he sustained very much the same re- 
lation to the Reformation in Sweden that Luther did in 
Germany. Moreover he was one of Luther’s pupils and 
a very important co-worker with him. He was born in 
Sweden, January 6, 1593, and was thus only a little 
more than nine years Luther’s junior. He began his aca- 
demic career at the University of Uppsala, but drifted to 
the University of Leipsic early in 1516, and later in the 
same year to the University of Wittenberg. He seems 
to have been drawn to Wittenberg by the fact that Lu- 
ther was a teacher of theology there and his soul was 
hungering for the truth. He remained at Wittenberg 
until 1518 when he received his Master’s degree. He 
was thus in close touch with Luther and under his in- 
struction and influence during some of the most stirring 
times of the Reformation. 

In the Autumn of 1518 he returned to his native 
country and became a teacher in one of the Cathedral 
schools. He was ordained a deacon in 1520, and in the 
following year he began to preach the evangelical doc- 
trine. We cannot follow his history further here, but 
must refer our readers to Dr. Forsander’s very interest- 
ing little volume. We can only quote the following brief 
statement of his services to Sweden from the Introduc- 
tion: “It was he who gave to our fathers, in the year 
1526, the first translation into Swedish of the New Tes- 
tament entire; in 1530, the first Swedish postil and cate- 
chism; in 1531, the first church book, essentially in the 
form still in use; and in 1536, that edition of his Swedish 
Psalm Book from which we have no less than twenty- 
two excellent hymns, still sung in more or less revised 
form, in our homes and sanctuaries.” 

It would seem to us that for the benefit of the rapidly 
Americanizing Swedes in this country, and of all the 
other English speaking Lutherans in America, we should 
have a larger and fuller biography of this important 
early Swedish Reformer. 

JACOB A. CLUTZ. 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS. NEW YORK. 


The Holy Land of Asia Minor. By Francis E. Clark, 
D.D., LL.D. Cloth. 12mo. Pp. 152. Illustrated. 
Price 60 cents. 


The sub-title of this book, by the eminent founder of 
the Society of Christian Endeavor, defines its character 
and purpose: The Seven Cities of the Book of Reve- 
lation, their present appearance, their history, their sig- 
nificance, and their message to the Church of to-day. 
Several years ago, before the Great War, Dr. Clark, ac- 
companied by Mrs. Clark, Dr. Edward Riggs, for many 
years an honored missionary in Turkey, and Mrs. Riggs, 
visited the sites of the historic seven cities of Revela- 
tion, all of which are now reached by rail, except Per- 
gamos which is about twenty-five miles from Soma, the 
nearest railway station. 

This is a charming and informing little volume giving 
a sketch of the places, now mostly in ruins, their history 
and an interpretation of the message addressed to them 
by the Spirit through St. John the Revelator. Dr. Clark, 
an experienced traveler, a devout scholar and a writer of 
good English, draws a vivid picture of these ancient 


cities and their departed glory. His knowledge of Scrip- 
ture and his personal faith fit him to point out the lesson 
which these cities teach the present generation. 


J. A. SINGMASTER. 


THE GORHAM PRESS. BOSTON, MASS. 


Creation Ex Nihilo, The Physical Universe A Finite and 
Temporal Entity. By L. Franklin Gruber, with a 
Foreword by G. Frederick Wright, LL.D. Cloth. Pp. 
316. Price $1.50 net. 


Dr. Wright gives the volume before us his highest com- 
mendation as appealing alike to the theologian and the 
scientist, bringing together these two classes “on a plane 
where they can reason together without animosity, and 
work together in the promotion of the common ends of 
science and religion.” 

Dr. Gruber, now a Lutheran pastor at St. Paul, Minne- 
sota, was formerly a professor at Rochester. He is evi- 
dently a man of fine scholarship, judging by the manner 
in which he treats the profound problems involved in the 
explanation of the universe. The postulate of dualism— 
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the eternal co-existence of mind and matter—underlies 
all ancient philosophies and religions. The Jewish and 
the Christian religions alone have proclaimed the monism 
of God, the eternal, absolute Spirit, the Almighty Maker 
of heaven and earth. 

The purpose of the author is not primarily the recon- 
ciliation of science and revelation, but the establishment 
of the fact from purely scientific data that the universe 
was made out of nothing, that it came into being without 
any previously existing material. This being accom- 
plished, he finds it easy to show that there is no strife be- 
tween science and the Bible. 

He plainly shows by an inquiry into the inorganic and 
the organic nature of matter that the explanation offered 
by materialism is utterly inadequate to account for the 
origin of the universe, especially for life and mind. He 
offers convincing evidence that the universe is dependent 
and hence not self-existent, and shows that there must be 
an infinite First Cause, who must necessarily be a Su- 
preme Personality. 

In proving the finiteness of the universe Dr. Gruber 
finds evidence in the sky and in the earth. The stars are 
shown to be finite in number and in motion and in lumi- 
nosity. The various theories of matter and its composi- 
tion and its energy are reviewed and found to be want- 
ing as far as they deny infinite Power and Mind as their 
eternal back-ground. 

The author accepts and illumines the argument from 
design, evident in every part and in every law of nature. 
Chance is shown to have no part in producing the extra- 
ordinary adaptations in nature, where the reign of law 
is so manifest. Law and order are always the evidences 
of intelligence. In the universe their sway is so majestic 
and universal that they can be explained only by postu- 
lating an adequate and hence an infinite Personality. In 
the discussion of Nature as a Cosmic Whole, Dr. Gruber 
introduces mathematical calculations which to most of us 
are occult, but which according to so eminent a mathe- 
matician as Dr. Granville are correct and convincing. 

The volume is a powerful apologetic for the existence 
of God and the truth of the Bible. It should have a wide 
circulation. 

There is one point, however, concerning which the 
present reviewer is in doubt, and that is the future eter- 
nity of matter. The author has conclusively shown that 
the creation was Hx Nihilo, but he has not so clearly 
demonstrated that the universe will cease to exist. The 
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conservation of energy, the transmutation of force, and 
the indestructibility of matter are accepted by practically 
most scientists as being so well established as to be almost 
axiomatic. Happily this does not essentially affect Dr. 
Gruber’s general argument. 

The continuation of the universe in some form is most 
probable from the Christian standpoint. He will not 
only continue to exist but he will exist somewhere. Man 
never has been and never will be purely spirit. He has 
now a corporal existance suited to his present natural or 
rather psychic state and in the future state he will still 
have a body suited to the spiritual or more exalted state. 
“The spiritual body” as contrasted in the Scriptures with 
“the natural body” is not a body made or composed of 
spirit. This would be a contradiction of terms. More- 
over, matter is not evil in itself; it has no moral charac- 
ter. Our Lord, the Eternal God, took to Himself in the 
incarnation, human nature, including body and soul. 
And it is the teaching of the Scriptures and the faith of 
the Church that He will ever continue to be divine-human 
Mediator. 

I find nothing in Scripture that demands the utter an- 
nihilation of matter. God no doubt, could absolutely de- 
stroy it; but that He will I find no clear evidence. Peter 
indeed declares that “the heavens shall pass away with 
great noise, and the elements shall be dissolved with fer- 
vent heat, and the earth and the works therein shall be 
burned up.” But he adds significantly, “according to 
his promise, we look for new heavens and a new earth, 
wherein dwelleth righteousness.” 


J. A. SINGMASTER. 














